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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


THE U.N. Cover and (pp. 6, 15, 
16) 


On October 24, the U. N. celebrates 
its sixth birthday. Schools throughout 
the nation will observe the occasion in 
many ways. In the Teacher Edition of 
World Week, October 10, suggestions 
were offered to guide the planning of 
activities for U. N. Week. On page 15 
Tony Simon gives us a description of 
the new home of the U. N. in New 
York City. 

Many teachers may want to carry on 
a functional lesson on the U. N. along 
the lines of the mock General Assembly 
discussed on page 16. By “living” 
through a U. N. session, students will 
better appreciate the function and sig- 
nificance of the U. N. as a world peace 
organization. 


Special Unit: IRAN (pp. 7-12) 
Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 7: (1) What is the place of 
each of the following in the Moslem 
religion? Mohammed, the Koran, Allah, 
Islam. (2) Describe briefly two beliefs 
or practices of the Moslems. 

2. Pages 8-9: (1) Of what impor- 
tance is Middle East oil to the rest of 
the world? (2) What is the background 
of the Anglo-Iranian oil crisis? (3) 
Mention two difficulties [ran now faces 
in running the oil fields. (4) Why is 
Russia interested in the Anglo-Iranian 
oil dispute? 

8. Pages 10-11: (1) Give two ex- 
amples to prove that Iran has a low 
standard of living. (2) In what two 
ways has the geography of Iran influ- 
enced her agriculture? (3) Mention a 
reform introduced by the shah of Iran. 
(4) How do the wealthy landowners of 
Iran block the shah’s program? 


THE MOSLEM WORLD (p. 7) 
Procedure 

Conduct the lesson as an open-book 
type of lesson, the class working with 
the map on page 7. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which countries are included in 
the “Moslem world”? 

2. Why is the name “Moslem world” 
given to this area? What features of the 
Moslem religion interest you most? 

3. Why have the Moslem countries 
become “touchy areas” and “hot spots” 
recently? 

Activity 

~ Encourage students to bring to class 
pictures showing various phases of the 
Moslem way of life. Pass the pictures 
around to help students visualize the 
peoples and problems they are dis- 
cussing. 


MIDDLE EAST Oil (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 

To understand the background of the 
Anglo-Iranian oi] dispute and why con- 
trol of Middle East oil is a vital factor 
in world affairs. 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall maps of Asia and the world. 
World Week maps and charts, pages 
8-9. 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 31, 1951 

Special Unit: Israel and the Arab 
League—Why the Middle East is a 
trouble spot; survey of the Arab League 
states; Israel’s history, present condi- 
tions, and aspirations. 

U. S. affairs: censorship and security. 


November 7, 1951 
Special Unit: Argentina elects a pres- 
ident. 
Part Two: 
SCHOOLS. 
November 14, 1951 


Special Unit: Germany marches to- 
ward nationhood. 


OUR AMERICAN 


Preparation 


Special readings: (1) “Middle East 
Oil Trouble,” Newsweek, 9/3/51. (2) 
“Tran’s Unrecognized Revolution,” Na- 
tion, 8/11/51. (3) “U. S. Tries to Calm 
Iran,” Life, 7/30/51. (4) “Anglo-Iranian 
Crisis,” Commonweal, 5/25/51. 


"Motivation 
Why has the dispute between Iran 


and Britain over the Iranian oil fields 
become a matter of world interest? 


Discussion Questions 


1. (Have students turn to the map 
and chart on pages 8-9.) (a) How does 
the Middle East compare with the rest , 
of the world as an oil producer? (b) 
Suppose the Middle East countries 
stopped the flow of oil to the Mediter- 
ranean. What might result from such 
action? 

2. Have students who have done the 
special readings give their reports. Con- 
tinue with class discussion after com- 
ments on the reports have been com- 
pleted. 

3. If Britain does not challenge Iran’s 
right to nationalize the oil fields, what 
then is the cause of the Iranian dispute? 

4. Do you think Mossadegh’s com- 
parison of the Boston Tea Party and 
Iran’s nationalization of her oil fields 
was a good comparison? Why? 

5. A government leader said, “If 
Britain loses, then Joe Stalin will be the 
winner.” What reasons do you think he 
had for reaching this conclusion? Do 
you agree or disagree with him? Why? 
Summary 

If you were an editor of a British 
newspaper, what would you say in an 
editorial you were writing on the Anglo- 
Iranian dispute? What would you write 
if you were an Iranian editor? 


Activities 


1. Have three bright students assume 
the roles of Mossadegh, Sir Richard 
Stokes (British representative at talks 
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with Iran this summer), and the Ameri- 
can mediator, Averell Harriman. As they 
sit around the conference table, each 
presents his side of the dispute and 
Harriman urges the need for a peace 
settlement. Reading references will sup- 
ply the students with good background 
materials 

2. Student cartoonists can draw car- 
Iran- good 
stuck with 


themes: (a) 
(b) Iran 


toons on these 
fishing for Russia. 
a useless treasure. 
3. Committees can be assigned to 
the following: (a) Draw a bar graph 
showing the leading oil-producing coun- 
tries in the world. (b) Draw a picto- 
graph or poster which indicates the 
important world uses of oil. 
a student to read Mossa- 
President Truman in 
Department Bulletin, 


4. Assign 


degh’s letter to 
the U. 


S. State 
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Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 

Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


R.S.U.2P. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. 
sion by Guest Card only which will be 
before the conventions. ) 


Gentlemen: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


7/9/51. During the course of the les- 


son, he can present in his own words 
Mossadegh’s views. 


STORM. CLOUDS OVER 
10-11) 
Aim 
To learn how historical and geo- 
graphic factors have influenced social 
and economic conditions in Iran and 
why Iran is important to world peace. 


IRAN (p. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of the Middle East and the 
World Week maps on pages 7 and 9. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) 
Cultures,” New Republic, 
“Iran and the Iranians,” N. Y. Times 
Magazine, 7/1/51. (3) “Iran: Nation- 
alism Erupts,” Current History, 7/51. 


“Tran: Clash of 
9/3/51. (2) 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
Admis- 
mailed to you 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
[| National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[| National Council for Teachers of English convention 





School_ 





City 


Zone. 


US 





SLELLEELE LEELA O OES 


[] Senior Scholastic; O World Week; [-] Junior Scholastic; 
[[] Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade; [[] Teen Age Book Club. 
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Activity Approaches 


1. Suggest tothe class that a docu- 
mentary film is to be made on the sub- 
ject of Iran. The film would have to 
include information on the following: 
(a) living standards and conditions of 
the people; (b) how the geography of 
the country has added to its problems; 
(c) health conditions; (d) reforms in- 
troduced by the shah; (e) Iran’s impor- 
tance to world peace. Committees are 
then assigned to prepare the informa- 
tion which is to be the basis of film 
units. Each “technician” sits in at the 
director’s meeting, giving the informa- 
tion to be portrayed in the film. Follow 
it up with class discussion. 

2. The setting is a sub-committee 
meeting of the U. N. Experts have been 
sent out to investigate Iran’s request for 
various forms of aid, The following 
U. N. representatives are now submit- 
ting their reports: (a) A doctor is telling 
about the poor living conditions and 
health standards; (b) An agricultural 
expert reports on Iran’s farming meth- 
ods, land ownership problems, and the 
need for irrigation projects. After the 
reports have been given, the committee 
discusses the problems, and tries to de- 
cide what aid, if any, should be given 
at this time. Class discussion follows. 

3. Conduct part of the lesson as a 
“We-the-people-speak” program. Stu- 
dents assume the roles of tenant farm- 
ers, the shah, and a wealthy landowner. 
The farmers tell of their struggles to get 
along. The shah tells of reforms he 
would like to introduce. The landowner 
voices his opinion of conditions. Class 
discussion follows. 

4. Students with artistic ability can 
draw a cartoon showing the plight of 
the masses of the Iranian people, the 
new hope embodied in the shah’s land 
reform program and the opposition by 
the wealthy landowners to the program. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why will raising living standards 
in Iran be a long-range matter and not 
a short-term project? 

2. How do you account for the wide- 
spread poverty and low living standards 
of most of the people? 

3. In what ways has the present shah 
of Iran been trying to raise the living 
standards of his people and modernize 
the country? 

4. Why has the wealthy landowning 
group so strongly opposed the shah’s 
reform program? 


Summary 


Have the class interpret the cartoon 
on page 11. 
(Continued on page 3-T) 
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OLD MAN FROM IRAN 


A FRAIL old man tottered down 
from an airliner at New York City 
this month and was rushed off to a 
hospital. This distinguished invalid 
is Mohammed Mossadegh, Iran’s 
prime minister. He had flown nearly 
halfway round the world to tell the 
United Nations Iran’s side of the 
British-Iranian oil dispute (see pages 
8-9). Last week he spoke his piece 
before the Security Council (see 
news pages). 

Western diplomats don’t know 
quite what to make of Mossadegh. Is 
he a fanatic, living in a dream world, 
impossible to reason with? (In Iran, 
he lives in a room bare as a hermit’s 
cell, and often bursts into tears or 
faints during his rabble-rousing 
speeches.) Is he a shrewd and able 
politician? (He has been a public 
official off and on since he was 15, 
studied finance and law both in Iran 
and Europe, and served in seyeral 


“WONDER BOY” 


FIFTY years 
ago a 10-year-old 
immigrant boy 
from Russia stood 
on the dock at 
New York City. 
He could speak 
no English. He 
was a penniless stranger in a strange 
land—where he had to take over at 
once as the chief breadwinner of his 
family. 

Last month that immigrant boy— 
David Sarnoff—celebrated his 45th 
anniversary in radio. Today he is 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Radio Corporation of America, 
the biggest company in radio. 

When David Sarnoff began his ra- 
dio career, radio had no “voice.” 
There were no home radios, no com- 
mercial stations, no broadcasting of 
any sounds except the whining dot- 
dash signals of the Morse code. 

Young Sarnoff taught himself the 
Morse code. At 15 he got a job as an 
office boy with the first American 
“wireless telegraph” company. 


Copyright by Karsh 


David Sarnoff 


Iranian cabinets. ) 

Even his ene- 
mies say he is 
honest and a sin- 
cere patriot. All 
his life he has 
struggled to rid 
Iran of foreign 
influences. He fought for reforms in- 


INP 


Mossadegh 


photo 


sidelIran, too—fearlessly buttactlessly. 


For instance, he served in the cabinet 
of Riza Khan, who set out to mod- 
ernize Iran in the 1920s. But when 
Riza Khan made himself shah 
(king), Mossadegh dared to protest. 
Later the shah put him in jail. 
Relatives give Mossadegh’s age as 
69 but newspaper men say he’s near- 
er 76. His father was Iran’s finance 
minister, his mother a princess of 
Iran’s ruling family. Mossadegh is 
said to be one of Iran’s wealthiest 
landowners, although he eats and 





dresses no better than his chauffeur. | 


OF RADIO 


On April 14, 1912, Sarnoff was | 


wireless operator at Marconi’s New 
York City station on the roof of the 
John Wanamaker department store. 
That night he picked up a message 
from a passenger ship in the Atlan- 
tic, the U.S.S. Titanic: “Ran into ice- 
berg. Sinking fast.” For three days 
and nights, without sleep, Sarnoff 
clung to his wireless key. He direct- 
ed rescue ships and relayed the 
world’s only news of one of the worst 
disasters of the sea. 

Thereafter Sarnoff and the radio 


industry grew up rapidly—together. | 
When Radio Corporation of America | 
was formed in 1919, he became com- | 


mercial manager. At 38, he was pres- 
ident. 

Last month Sarnoff asked RCA 
scientists to make him three “pres- 
ents” in time for his 50th anniversary 
in radio (in 1956): electronic equip- 
ment for bigger and brighter TV; a 
picture tape-recorder for TV pro- 
grams; an electronic home air con- 
ditioner without noise or moving 
parts. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 4-6) 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq troubles threaten British power in 
\liddle East; Pakistan prime minister murdered; Boyle 
quits as Democratic national chairman; Taft is running 
for President; Congress’ session closing; U. N. admits 
neutral zone violations in Korea; Trygve Lie gives 
peace hints in report to U. N. General Assembly. 


HOLIDAY UPRISING: Venezuela observed Colum- 
bus Day with a short-lived revolt. The shooting started 
when somebody threw a bomb with the intention (says 
the Venezuela government) of killing the three-man 
committee that rules the country as a military dictator- 
ship. The bomb didn’t go off. A few hours later, after 
crushing the rebellion and arresting hundreds of people, 
the government blamed the trouble on Communists and 
the Accion Democratica party. Accion Democratica was 
in power from 1945 to 1948. Then an army group took 
over the government, exiled President Romulo Gallegos, 
and set up a dictatorship. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN “U. N.“’: Over a century 
ago, Costa Rica, Honduras, E] Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua were all one country—the “United States of 
Central America.” This month the five nations took a 
step on the road back toward unity. They made plans 
for an organization called the Charter of Salvador. Its 
purpose is cooperation in such proposed projects as 
setting up a Central American university and abolish- 
ing tariffs among the five nations. 


SUN MOTOR: We get all of our energy from the sun. 
Our food, our coal, our oil come directly or indirectly 
from plants—which must have sunlight to grow. Water, 
evaporated by the sun and falling again as rain to fill 
the streams, gives us waterpower. The sunshine on one 
square yard of the earth’s surface would yield one and 
a half horsepower of energy—if we only knew how to 
use it. General Motors has made a start. This month the 
company displayed a sun-powered motor. Photo-electric 
cells turn the sun’s rays into electrical energy, which 
spins a wooden disk. But don’t line up for a sun-pow- 
ered car! GM says that will take another 100 years to 
build. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES—RARE MINER- 
ALS: Did you ever hear of cerium, lanthanum, ittrium, 
gadolinium? They are rare minerals used in making 
stainless steel. The world’s largest deposit of these and 
nearly a dozen other rare minerals has been discovered 
in California, near the Nevada border. Molybdenum Cor- 
poration of America, which made the find, says the de- 
posits are all in a tract three miles long and a mile and 
a half wide. The ores can be dug by surface mining. The 
company is doing secret research on these minerals. It 
is known that they have many uses, from seasick reme- 
dies and polishing materials to the making of flints for 
cigarette lighters. As the result of the new deposits, says 
Molybdenum, “the rare earth minerals will no longer 
be rare.” 


Wide World photo 


SWING YOUR PARTNER: The royal square danc- 
ers above are none other than Prince Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and his wife, Princess Elizabeth, heir to the 
British throne. The party took place in Ottawa during 
their tour of Canada this month. Next week the prince 
and princess will visit President and Mrs. Truman in 
Washington, D. C. (WW. Oct. 17, p. 9). 


DON’T LET IT HAPPEN TO YOU: Here's your 
word-of-the-week—“teenicide.” It’s what happens to 
young drivers with “hot rods” and not enough brains. 
Funk & Wagnalls admitted the word to their new dic- 
tionary, with this definition: “Killing caused by reck- 
lessness, bravado, and immature judgment of teen-age 
automobile drivers.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NORWAY’S FAR NORTH-—Probably the farthest-north 
spot with a year-round population is Spitsbergen, an 
island group halfway between Norway and the North 
Pole. The islands belong to Norway. A 1920 treaty for- 
bids their use for warlike purposes. On the islands are 
coal mines, three of which are operated by Russia. Last 
week Russia charged that Norway had broken the 1920 
treaty by letting Atlantic Treaty nations use Spits- 
bergen and a smaller island, Bear Island, 140 miles 
farther south. Norway denied that plans have been 
made for building bases in Spitsbergen. Some observ- 
ers think Russia is just trying to throw a scare into the 
smaller NATO nations. 


ENDQUOTE: Clarence Manion, dean of Notre Dame 
law college (at Cincinnati convention of the new Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth, representing 6,000,- 
000 Catholics in their teens and early 20's): “Religion 
has been kept under wraps too long. We have regarded 
religion as we have regarded underwear—something 
that practically everybody should have, but that nobody 
else should ever see.” 
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Mid-East Triple-Trouble 


Britain is waging a diplomatic 
war on three fronts—trying to up- 
hold her crumbling power in the 
Middle East. 

Here are last week's “battle re- 
ports” from the three fronts: 

1. Egypt. 

Egypt's parliament voted to cancel 
the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 

This treaty was to run until 1956. 
It gives Britain the right to station 
10,000 troops in the Suez area to 
guard the Canal, and provides for 
joint Anglo-Egyptian rule over the 
Sudan (see last week's news pages). 
Egypt proclaimed the Egyptian King 
Farouk I, “King of Egypt and the 
Sudan.” 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian govern- 
ment rejected an offer made by the 
governments of the United States, 
Britain, France, and Turkey. 

Under this plan, a Middle East 
Command would be set up. It would 
be closely linked with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (see 
Oct. 10 issue). Egypt would be an 


equal partner. The defense of the 
Suez Canal—the important waterway 
connecting Europe with the Far East 


and Australia—would no longer be 
the responsibility of Britain alone. It 
would become the joint task of the 
five partner nations. 


World 


News In 


‘e 


REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


If Egypt won't cooperate, the 
U.S., Britain, France, and Turkey 
may go ahead with this planned pro- 
gram for defense of the Suez as a 
four-nation partnership. 

Anti-British riots broke out last 
week in various parts of Egypt. In a 
skirmish between British troops and 
rioters in the Suez Canal zone on 
October 16, 17 persons were killed 
and 80 persons were injured. 

2. Iran. 

Ailing, aged Iranian Premier Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh flew to New 
York City from Teheran to tell the 
U.N. about his country’s dispute 
with Britain. The dispute arose, as 
you will recall, over the nationaliza- 
tion of the vast and wealthy proper- 
ties of the British-controlled Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in Iran. 

The Iranian premier told the Se- 
curity Council last week that the na- 
tionalization was a domestic affair 
and therefore none of the U.N.’s 


: 
Acme photo 


WHERE BUT IN BRITAIN would you find a custom like this? Just before a gen- 


eral election, major 
Cathedral, London. 

party) and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Churchill; 


party 


Left to right: 


leaders to go to church 
Prime 
Attlee; former Prime Minister Winston Churchill (Conservative) 
Clement Davies (Liberal) and Mrs. 


Paul's 
(Labor 


at St. 
Attlee 


together 
Minister Clement 


Davies. The election 


tomorrow (Oct. 25) will put one of these three men in power as next prime minister. 


business. He offered to resume ne- 
gotiations with the British—but on 
only two points: (a) Iranian payment 
to the Anglo-Iranian Company for 
the seized properties; and (b) terms 
for the continued sale of Iranian oil 
to Britain. 

The British delegate, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, urged further negotiations be- 
tween Britain and Iran. He asked for 
“a constructive solution.” 

U.S. delegate Warren R. Austin 
said after the meeting that he was 
pleased with the “tone” of the state- 
ments on both sides. He said that 
both nations showed that they are 
“interested in peace.” 

3. Lraq. 

Another Middle Eastern Moslem 
nation, Iraq, also twisted the tail of 
the British lion last week. 

Iraq, taken away from Turkey 
after World War I, was placed under 
British administration. In 1930, Brit- 
ain signed a treaty with Iraq which 
made the country independent but 
gave Britain the right to have two air 
bases in Irag and to maintain troops 
there. The treaty was to remain in 
effect until 1955. 

Iraq has asked Britain to revise the 
1930 treaty. Just what the Iraqi want 
was not revealed. British officials felt 
that a satisfactory agreement could 
be reached. 

What's Behind It: The Middle East 
is a key area in the present East- 
West conflict. It is important stra- 
tegically because the Middle East 
lies at the crossroads of three conti- 
nents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is 
important economically because the 
Middle East is rich in oil. 

For these reasons, both sides in 
the “cold war” seek control of the 
Middle East. The Arab rulers are 
fully aware of this fact. They feel 
that this is their opportunity to play 
one side against the other and get 
all they can for their countries. 

The area is one of the most back- 
ward in the world. There is wide- 
spread poverty, disease, and ignor- 
ance. 





A strong nationalistic (more exact- 
ly, “anti-foreign”) feeling is sweeping 
the Arab world. 


Pakistan Leader Killed 


A new threat to Asia's peace and 
stability was the murder last week 
of Liaquat Ali Khan, prime minister 
of Pakistan. He is the fourth leader 
of a Moslem nation to be assassi- 
nated within nine months. 

The assassin was reported to be a 
Moslem extremist—one of a group 
that urges “holy war” against India. 

Liaquat had been carrying on deli- 
cate negotiations with India over the 
future of Kashmir, which is claimed 
by both India and Pakistan. He was 
considered a voice for moderation in 
the Kashmir dispute, which has 
threatened to touch off a war. Last 
year Liaquat visited the United 
States. He was considered a friend of 
the Western nations. 

Here is the “roll call” of other 
Moslem leaders assassinated in 1951: 

Prime Minister Ali Razmara, of 
Iran, in March. 

Former Prime Minister Riad es- 
Sohl, of Lebanon, in July. 

King Abdullah, of Jordan, in July. 


Dem. Chairman Quits 


William M. Boyle, Jr. has resigned 
as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Boyle has been a close associate of 
President Truman for 15 years and 
directed Truman's successful cam- 
paign for re-election in 1948. Boyle 
quit while a Senate Committee was 
investigating Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans to American Lith- 
ofold Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Boyle was a lawyer for this 
firm when the first of $545,000 in 
RFC loans was granted to Lithofold. 
At that time, Boyle was also execu- 
tive vice chairman (without salary) of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Boyle denied charges that he used 
his political influence to get RFC 
loans for Lithofold. He said he was 
resigning because of failing health. 

Meanwhile, three Republican sen- 
ators—Ferguson (Mich.), Nixon 
(Calif.), and Williams (Del.)—urged 
Republican National Committee 
Chairman Guy Gabrielson to quit, 
too, because of his dealings with the 
RFC. Gabrielson is president and at- 
torney of Carthage Hydrocol Cor- 
poration, which has an $18,000,000 
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SHAPE’S FLAG—chosen and partly designed by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
commander of Atlantic Treaty forces (right)—has a green background and 12 
silver fronds representing the 12 NATO charter members. NATO‘s purpose (to 
keep peace by building armed strength) is indicated by the two drawn swords, 


and Latin motto, 
in gold color. 
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men and women of the Italian, Belgian, French, British, Dutch, Canadian, U. S., 
and Danish armed forces. (See October 10 issue for more on SHAPE and NATO.) 


loan from the RFC. Gabrielson 
claims that he used no political pres- 
sure in behalf of his company. W. 
Stuart Symington, RFC Administra- 
tor, agrees. Gabrielson has said he 
won't quit as GOP chairman. (See 
news pages, Oct. 3 issue.) 


Taft’s Hat in Ring 


The 1952 Presidential campaign 
has started. Last week Senator 
Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) said he 
would seek the Republican nomi- 
nation. He is the first major candi- 
date to announce for President. 

Other Republicans are campaign- 
ing for General Eisenhower. But 
Eisenhower has not said whether he 
will run—or even whether he is a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. Governor 
Earl Warren of California also is ex- 
pected to be a candidate for the 
GOP nomination. 

President Truman has not an- 
nounced his plans for 1952. Many 
people think he will run again. If he 
does not, Mr. Truman may support 
Fred Vinson, chief justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. 


Congress Going Home 


Last week Congress was trying to 
finish up its 1951 business, in order 
to adjourn until January 3. 


What Congress Has Done 


1. Approved the spending of 98 
billion dollars. This is the third 
largest amount ever authorized in 
one year, including our war years. 
Principal expenses included: 57 bil- 
lion do!lars for the armed forces, 4.5 
billion dollars for building new mili- 
tary bases overseas, 7.5 billion dol- 
lars for aid to our Allies. Only about 
68 billion dollars of this money 
actually will be paid out by July 1, 
1952. Orders will be placed for 
goods to be bought with the rest. 

2. Extended price, wage, and de- 
fense production controls for another 
year. (See Sept. 19 issue.) 

3. Lowered the draft age from 19 
to 18%, and extended the period of 
service from 21 to 24 months. (See 
Sept. 19 issue.) 

4. Authorized a program of Uni- 
versal Military Training, which is to 
start after a special commission has 
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worked out the details and Congress 
has approved the plan. 

5. Approved the sending of 
American troops to Europe as a part 
of the North Atlantic Treaty plan for 
defending Western Europe. 

6. Investigated President Tru- 
man’s dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and the conduct of our 
policy in the Far East. (See Oct. 3 
issue.) 

7. Investigated charges of corrup- 
tion in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. (See Oct. 3 issue.) 


Unfinished Business 

As we went to press, Congress had 
not acted on bills to: 

1. Raise taxes 5.8 billion dollars 
a year. The House of Representa- 
tives rejected the tax bill approved 
by a conference committee of the 
House and Senate and asked for a 
new conference. As reported out of 
conference, the bill would have 
raised personal income taxes 11% per 
cent, effective November 1, and in- 
creased taxes on corporations, gaso- 
line, cigarettes, liquor, and various 
luxuries. 

2. Raise postage rates on news- 
papers, magazines, and letter “mail. 

3. Provide higher pay for Federal 
employees. 

4. Set up methods for operation of 
off-shore, underwater oil lands. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that these 
lands belong to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Two sets of bills are pending. 
Under one group, the Federal 
Government would be allowed to 
lease these lands to companies which 
would drill for oil. Under the other 
group of bills, the lands would be 
turned over to the states which they 
adjoin. 

5. Put 
prices. 


new controls on meat 


Appointments 


The Senate refused to approve 
President Truman’s appointment of 
two Illinois Federal judges, who 
were opposed by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas (D., Ill.). The Senate had 
taken no action on two other contro- 
versial appointments. These are: 
Dr. Philip Jessup, chosen by Tru- 
man to be a delegate to the U.N. 
General Assembly at Paris in No- 
vember, and Miss Frieda Hennock, 
nominated to be a Federal judge in 
New York. 





United Nations News 





Lie’s Peace Program 


How can the U.N. do a better job 
of keeping the peace and improving 
living conditions? 

U.N. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie has some ideas on the subject. 
He put them into his annual report to 
the U.N. General Assembly, which 
opens in Paris November 6. His 
“thoughts and suggestions” for the 
delegates’ study included: 

(1) Member-nations should make 
definite promises to take part in the 
U.N. military, political, and eco- 
nomic plans to halt future aggres- 
sion. 

2) The nations should make more 
use of the Peace Observation Com- 
mittee; stationing of U. N. observers 
in world trouble-spots may help dis- 
courage aggression. 

(8) Further efforts should be made 
for disarmament. 

(4) Foreign ministers (in addition 
to the regular U.N. delegates) 
should attend Security Council meet- 
ings from time to time. 

(5) All countries that wish to join 
the U.N., and whose admission has 
been blocked by Big Power vetoes, 
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should be admitted to the U. N. 

(6) The nations should work 
through the U.N. (rather than sep- 
arate national programs) in giving 
technical assistance for developing of 
resources of other nations. 

(7) The U.N. should work out a 
long-range program for aiding back- 
ward countries to raise living stand- 
ards. 


Neutral Zone Violated 


The United Nations Command ad- 
mitted that on October 12, U.N. 
planes strafed the Panmunjon and 
Kaesong neutral zones by mistake. 
One Korean boy was killed and his 
brother wounded. (A previous viola- 
tion of the Kaesong neutral zone was 
admitted by the U.N. Command in 
September.) 

In a message to the enemy, Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway stated that the 
U.N. Command “accepts responsi- 
bility” for the violations. He prom- 
ised that “prompt and appropriate 
disciplinary actions” would be taken 
against the erring U.N. pilots. Ridg- 
way said he is considering putting a 
searchlight beacon and radio beam 
at the neutral zone to help warn 


pilots away. 
° 
Mee 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. October 24 is the sixth anniversary 
of the founding of 

2. Match up the following persons 
with the countries of which they are or 
were citizens: 
joked 1. Liaquat Ali Khan a. Pakistan 
shauuted 2. King Farouk I b. Britain 
RAE ee 8. King Abdullah c. Iran 

4. Mohammed d. Jordan 
Mossadegh 

see. Gladwyn Jebb e. Egypt 

3. Underline each of the following 
who has been mentioned as a possible 
candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1952: Harry Tru- 
man — Robert A. Taft — William M. 
Boyle, Jr. — Fred Vinson. 

4. Trygve Lie’s title is 

5. The Latin motto on SHAPE’s 
flag, “Virgilia pretium libertatis,” means 





IRAN UNIT 


The MOSLEM WORLD 


“FIYHERE is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” 
Five times a day, Moslems stop 
whatever they're doing and say a 
prayer that begins with the words 
above. 


Who are the Moslems? 


They are the followers of the new- 
est of the world’s great religions, 
Islam. Islam means “submission” (to 
God's will). Mohammed, an illiterate 
but prosperous camel-caravan oper- 
ator, founded Islam 1,300 years ago 
in western Arabia. 


How many Moslems are there? 

Estimates range from 220,000,000 
to 300,000,000. Islam is gaining new 
members all the time, especially in 
Africa. 

Where do the Moslems live? 

Most of them live in a belt of land 


that stretches across Africa and Asia, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific (see 
map). 


What do Moslems helieve? 


Mohammed seems to have gotten 
many of his ideas from the Bible— 
such as the idea of a single God and 
of a last judgment day. He gave his 
followers their own bible—the Koran. 
Moslems are allowed by religion to 
have four wives. They are not sup- 
posed to eat pork, drink strong 
liquor, lend money at interest, or 
make pictures of human beings or 
animals. Like Christianity, Islam has 
many sects. Most of the people of 
Iran (the subject of this week’s Spe- 
cial Unit) are Shiites. This group of 
Moslems believes that certain rela- 
tives of Mohammed's family were 
wrongfully prevented from succeed- 
ing him as head of Islam. 


What’s doing in the Moslem 
world today? 

Within your lifetime a number of 
independent Moslem nations have 
arisen. Among them are the Republic 
of Indonesia (No. 5 on the map), 
Pakistan, and some of the Arab 
League states (solid black areas on 
the map). The Republic of India 
(No. 4) has more than 40,000,000 
Moslems, although the vast majority 
of Indians are Hindus. Moslems in 
French North Africa (Morocco, Tu- 
nis, Algeria—No. 1) are clamoring for 
independence (WW. Oct. 17, p. 5). 
On January 1 Libya (No. 2) is sched- 
uled to become a free nation. Almost 
surrounded in the Moslem world is 
the new Jewish nation of Israel 
(No. 3). Next week’s unit will discuss 
Israel and her Arab League neigh- 
bors. 

One of the key Moslem states to- 
day is Iran (turn page). 
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IRAN UNIT 


BIG STAKES: 
Middle Eastern Oil 


“MRJATIONALIZATION of oil is 

Iran’s version of the Boston 
Tea Party.” 

So says Mohammed Mossadegh, 
Iran’s prime minister (see p. 2). 

Mossadegh believes that Britain 
and the British-owned Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, through control of 
Iran’s most valuable natural re- 
source, oil, had too much influence 
in Iran. So nationalization—putting 
Iran’s oil under government owner- 
ship—is Iran’s “economic declaration 
of independence” from Britain, he 
believes. 


TEA PARTY VS. OIL PARTY 


The Boston Tea Party, in a way, 
was America’s economic declaration 
of independence from Great Britain. 
Britain claimed the right to tax the 
American colonies and control their 
trade and industry. The Tea Party 
was one way in which America said 
“no” to that claim. 

One difference is that our Boston 
Tea Party didn’t change the world 
tea supply enough so anybody could 
notice 

Not so with Iran’s oil! In one 
stroke Iran cut off about half the 
oil output of the Middle East. And 
the Middle East produces over 40% 
of the oil available in the world for 


WORLD CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION _ 


% World 
Million metric tons Output 


1930 1950 1950 


U.S 123.1 270.0 51.6 


Caribbean 30.0 96.5 


U.S.S.R 18.5 37.6 
Europe 6.6 8.8 
Middle East 6.4 87.6 
For East 78 12.8 
All Others 3.4 9.6 


Total 195.8 














Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


IRAN’S OIL: new headache for the U. N. 


export to free nations. (Except 
Venezuela, most other oil producing 
areas use all their own oil. ) 

Iran’s flow of oil isn’t shut off 
forever. But for the present, at least, 
British oi] men won't work under 
the control of Iran’s government and 
Iran has neither trained men to pro- 
duce and refine oil, nor tanker ships 
to carry oil to foreign customers. 
(Iran.uses very little oil herself. ) 

Loss of Iran’s oil is putting the 
squeeze on the free world. The U. S. 
has promised to ship some of its oil 
to Western Europe and other oil- 
short countries. Some U. S. officials 
gloomily predict that the U. S. may 
have to ration gasoline and fuel oil. 
Most oil men deny this. They point 
out that other Middle East oil areas 
are stepping up output. These areas 
have already replaced a good deal 
of the missing Iranian oil. 

Let’s look at the U. S. oil problem. 

Last year we Americans used 
enough oil to fill 10 lakes the size of 
Lake Mead. That's the 115-mile-long 
lake formed by Hoover Dam in the 
Colorado River. Lake Mead is the 
biggest man-made reservoir in the 
world. 

Oil lubricates our machinery. It 
provides fuel to run machines and 
to make electric power. Oil yields 
gasoline to run planes, ships, and 
vehicles. Many homes are heated 
with oil. Oil is a chemist’s treasure 
chest. It is used to make waxes, 
soaps, paints, dyes, inks, explosives, 


plastics, synthetic fibers, ruabber—the 
list goes on and on. 


WHO HAS THE OIL? 

Oil is old. Scientists believed it 
was formed as layers of earth pressed 
down upon decayed plants and ani- 
mals that died millions of years ago. 

But the oil industry is new. The 
first modern oil well was drilled in 
1859 near Titusville, Pa. Americans 
built the world’s first refineries to 
separate gasoline and other prod- 
ucts from crude oil (petroleum). 
Americans built the first pipelines 
and railroad tank cars to transport 
oil. 

Today the U. S. has more than 
450,000 wells in 26 states. Texas 
produces more oil than any other 
state. We Americans produce and 
use more than half the world’s oil. 

Venezuela, the second largest pro- 
ducer-nation, sends most of her oil 
to the United States. Soviet Russia 
is the third ranking producer. Iran 
is fourth. Other oil-rich areas are 
Mexico, Rumania, and Indonesia. In 
Alberta, western Canada, is one of 
the world’s newest oil fields. It may 
turn out to be one of the biggest. 

But the oil area with the brightest 
future is the Middle East. This is the 
region where Asia is closest to Eu- 
rope and Africa. Under desert sands 
in the Middle East lie two fifths of 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 21. 





the known oil reserves of the world 
see chart page 9.) “Known reserves” 
are experts’ estimates of the amounts 
of a mineral still in the earth at 
places where the mineral is known 
to exist 

The Middle Eastern oil fields are 
controlled by U. S., British, Dutch, 
ind French companies. They pay the 
governments of the Middle East 
countries large sums for the right to 
take out oil. 

Recently these governments have 
been demanding more money. One 
country that thought it should have 
a larger share of the oil profits is 
Iran 


WHAT HAPPENED IN IRAN? 


Iran has the oldest and biggest 
oil industry in the Middle East. 
From 1909 until this year a single 
company, Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, had the sole right to produce 
and sell Iran’s oil. Anglo-Iranian is 
a British company. The British gov- 
ernment owns a majority of the 
stock. In Iran the company has—or 
had until recently—nearly 80 oil 
wells, 1,700 miles of pipeline, and 
the world’s largest oil refinery. This 
refinery is on sun-baked Abadan 
Island, near the head of the Persian 
Gulf. These properties are worth 
more than a billion dollars. The 
company was Iran’s largest single 
emplover of labor. 

In 1933 Iran and Anglo-Iranian 
made a new contract. It extended 
the company’s rights for 60 more 
years. In return, the company grant- 
ed Iran 40 per cent of the profits. 
(In 1949, this amounted to 13 per 
cent of Iran’s government income. ) 

Recently Iran demanded more. 
While the British and Iranians were 
dickering, a politician named Mossa- 
degh entered the picture. He headed 
a committee in Iran’s parliament 
which proposed a law to nationalize 
the oil industry. 

Iran’s prime minister opposed the 
plan. He was murdered in a mosque 
by a religious fanatic. Eight days 
later the Iranian parliament passed 
Mossadegh’s law. 

Britain threatened to send soldiers 
and warships to protect Anglo- 
Iranian oil properties. This might 
have given Russia an excuse to in- 
vade Iran. Iran and Russia have a 
treaty that permits Russia to send 
troops into Iran if other powers 
threaten to attack the U. S. S. R. 
by way of Iran. 


The U. S. urged Britain not to 
give Russia this excuse. President 
Truman sent W. Averell Harriman 
to Iran. This summer he persuaded 
Iran and Britain to sit down and 
talk about their dispute. 

The Iranians argued: “The Anglo- 
Iranian Company got its oil rights 
when our country was too weak to 
object. But the oil is ours—our na- 
tional treasure. The company made 
huge profits from our oil, profits 
which should have gone to build up 
our poor country. We have a right 
to take back this treasure and sell 
it for ourselves.” 

The British finally admitted that 
Iran had a right to nationalize its 
oil. But the British insisted that 
British managers must control pro- 
duction and sale of the oil. Iran 
would not agree. The conferences 
ended. This month the last British 
oil workers left Iran. 

They left Abadan and the oil 
wells in Iranian hands—but the oil 
machinery is practically at a stand- 
still. 

Britain complained to the United 
Nations. The British said the Iran- 
ian-British dispute is a threat to 
peace. The Security Council was 
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discussing the case this week. Watch 
World Week’s news pages for the 
progress of U. N. action. (See also 
WW. Oct. 10, p. 8.) 

Britain has lost her most valuable 
overseas investment. The free world 
has lost the use of Iran’s oil. 

Iran has lost a rich source of 
government income. Iran has also 
lost a company with thousands of 
Iranian employees. A few months 
ago the oil company employees 
were rioting against Britain. If they 
don’t get paid, they may turn on the 
Iranian government. Communists are 
busy stirring up discontent. 

Did anybody gain anything from 
the Iranian mess? Yes—Joe Stalin. 

If the Iranian government can’t 
keep order, [ran’s Tudeh (Commu- 
nist) party may be able to seize 
power. Or Russia could send in 
troops to “keep order.” 

Then Russia would have Iran's 
oil. Russia would also have a splen- 
did base to strike against India and 
southeast Asia or against Turkey or 
the Middle East. Russia would be 
in a position to cut the free world’s 
shipping routes between Asia and 
Europe. 

(Turn page for a look inside Iran.) 
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Storm Clouds Over IRAN 


| OCUSTS! 

4 In clouds they came, flying 
westward from Pakistan in Novem- 
ber and December, 1950. They set- 
tled down in southern Iran. There 
the females laid their eggs 

In March the eggs began to hatch. 
In a few weeks the young locusts 
would be ready to spread northward 
into Iran’s “breadbasket”—the farms 
where wheat, barley, nuts, and other 
foods grow. In a few hours a flock of 
locusts can strip a field of every 
growing plant. 

Iran’s government asked Uncle 
Sam for aid. Within three weeks 
U. S. pilots in eight spraying planes 
were fighting the insect hordes with 
a new and powerful insecticide, 
aldrin. Ninety-five per cent of the 
locusts were wiped out. Result: Iran 
has crops to harvest this fall. 

This life-saving mission to Iran 
was part of Uncle Sam’s Point Four 
program. It aims to help backward 
countries like Iran produce ‘more 
food, clothing, housing, power. 


THE PAST 


Iran was not always backward. In 
ancient times Iran was studded with 
great cities and laced with highways 
and irrigation works. Her kings lived 
in stately palaces. Iran led the Mid- 
dle East in learning and the arts. 

Western civilization began thou- 
sands of years ago in the fertile river 
valleys of what is now Egypt and 
Iraq. While men were settling down 
as farmers along these rivers, tribes 
of wild horsemen from central Asia 
poured into the mountain-walled 
plateau south of the Caspian Sea. 

These tribesmen called themselves 
“Irani.” In other words, their lan- 
guage was one of the “Aryan” (Indo- 
European) tongues. Most European 
and some southern Asian languages 
are descended from these languages. 

The Irani kings built their capital 
in a district called “Persis.” As a re- 
sult, the ancient Greeks named them 
“Persians.” Copying the Greeks, Eu- 
ropeans called the country “Persia” 
until recent years. But the Irani have 
always called their homeland “Tran.” 


Acme photo 


lranian rioters in Teheran, Iran‘s capital, hold a sign ripped down from the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s central office. Man in foreground is waving Iranian flag. 


This is the name now generally used. 

If you study ancient history, you'll 
read of the great Iranian kings, Cy- 
rus, Cambyses, and Darius. They 
conquered the Middle East from 
Libya to India in the sixth century 
B. C. The Iranians came close to 
overrunning Europe, too. They were 
stopped by the ancient Greeks in the 
famous battles of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

Finally Alexander the Creat turned 
the tables by crushing the Iranians. 
One of his generals took over the 
Iranian throne and founded a new 
line of kings. 

Art and culture continued to 
thrive. But the days of Iran’s world 
power ended about 1,300 years ago. 
Over the years, Arabs, Mongols, 
Turks, Afghans overran the land. 

Britain and Russia were rivals for 
control of Iran in the 19th century. 
In 1907 Russia and Britain made an 
agreement. Britain gave Russia the 
right to take over trade and re- 
sources of central and northern Iran. 
Russia gave Britain the right to do 
the same in southern Iran. 


The Iranians weren't even consult- 
ed. They resented having outsiders 
divide their resources. Soon many 
Iranians were demanding: “Let’s get 
rid of all these foreign influences and 
run our own country the way we 
want to.” This spirit of nationalism 
grew. Finally it boiled over in the 
present oil dispute with Britain. 

In the story of modern Iran, one 
man stands out. He was an army offi- 
cer named Riza Khan. He got control 
of the army. In 1925 he forced the 
Majlis (Iran’s legislature) to elect 
him shah (king). Under his rule 
Iran began to build roads, railroads, 
harbors, schools. He made a start 
toward bringing his country up-to- 
date. But Iran still has a long way to 
go. Centuries of neglect must be 
overcome. And the land itself is not 
rich. 

THE LAND 

Iran is one fifth as large as the 
United States. But about two thirds 
of Iran is wasteland, useless for 


crops. The mountains are too rugged 
for farming. The great central pla- 





teau is too dry. Only the northern 
coast gets enough rain for growing 
crops without irrigation. 

In most of the rest of Iran, farmers 
must irrigate the land with water 
from mountain streams. Often so lit- 
tle rain falls that the streams shrivel 
to mere trickles. There are almost no 
dams to store water for use in dry 
seasons. 

Less than a twentieth of the land 
is farmed at any one time. One rea- 
son is the lack of fertilizer. The farm- 
er lets two out of three fields stand 
idle each year to renew the richness 
of the soil. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Iranians number nearly 19 
million people. 

Some are nomad tribesmen who 
roam the highlands, seeking pasture 
for their flocks of sheep. These flocks 
supply wool for Iran’s most famous 
industry—making of Persian rugs. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the people 
are poor farmers. They live in win- 
dowless mud huts huddled in thou- 
sands of villages. One Iranian baby 
in two dies before it reaches the age 
of one year. Nine out of ten Iranians 
can’t read or write. The average in- 
come of a farm family is about $150 
a year. Nineteen out of 20 farmers 
live and work on huge estates owned 
by rich landowners. When the farm- 
er sells his crop, the landowner gets 
most of the money. The landowners 
are few in number—a couple of thou- 
sand families in all. But they are 
wealthy. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The present shah of Iran is a hand- 
some young man named Riza Pah- 
levi. He is the son of Riza Khan, but 
he is not the strong-willed dictator 
that his father was. 

Like his father, the young shah 
yearns to build a modern Iran. He 
has spent much of his personal for- 
tune buying farm machinery and set- 
ting up health clinics and school 
classrooms. 

The shah is the largest landowner 
in Iran. A few months ago, he be- 
gan dividing some of his royal es- 
tates and selling small plots to land- 
less peasants. 


This cartoon was titled: “Advance Agent.” 
Who is the “advance agent’? How, and 
for whom, is the “advance agent’ pre- 
paring the way? Why is Iran shown as a 
tumble-down house with an oil can by the 
door and oil wells in the front yard? 


Other landowners of Iran pro- 
tested. They feared that they, too, 
might have to give up lands. The 
landowners can do much to halt re- 
forms. They control the Majlis. The 
shah must choose his prime minister 
and other cabinet ministers from 
among Majlis members. The cabinet 
must quit if the Majlis votes down 
the cabinet’s proposals. 

The Majlis has about 130 mem- 
bers. Most of them are chosen in 
elections every two years. According 
to law, all Iranian men, 21 and over, 
can vote. But the landowners usually 
control the elections. They bribe or 
threaten their tenants. Ballot boxes 
are often stuffed with illegal votes. 


TY= COLD WAR 


Iran is one of the key battlefields 
of the “cold war” between Russia 
and the West. 

Russia is Iran’s northern neighbor. 
Ever since the 19th century, the Rus- 
sians have tried repeatedly to take 
over northern Iran. 

During World War II, Britain and 
Russia were afraid that Iran was 


about to fall under Nazi German 
control. So British and Russian 
troops together occupied Iran. The 
Allies sent supplies to Russia through 
Iran. Many U. S. troops were sta- 
tioned in Iran. After the war the 
U. S. and Britain promptly took their 
troops home. Russia didn’t. Iran 
complained to the United Nations. 
It was the Security Council's first big 
case. At the demand of the U. N., 
Russia finally moved her soldiers out 
of Iran in 1946. 

But a small Communist group, 
called the Tudeh party, was already 
active in Iran. Russia helped organ- 
ize a revolt in Azerbaijan, the 
northwestern corner of Iran. Again 
Iran stood firm. The government 
sent troops and regained control of 
the region. 

The Iranian government has out- 
lawed the Tudeh party. Yet some 
observers believe it is still the best 
organized political group in Iran. If 
the government weakens, Tudeh is 
waiting to seize power. Then the 
gates would be open for Stalin to 
walk in. Keep your eyes on Iran! 


Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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A Workbook Section for the Unit on Iran 


1. READ THE CARTOON 














You saw this cartoon on page-8. Show that you can 
“read” it by answering the following questions. 


1. What do the initials “G. B.” stand for? 





2. Why is the figure marked “UN” shown with a 


world globe for a head? 





8. What is the “British-Iranian crisis” and why is it 


shown coming out of a tipped-over oil can? 











4. Draw a “balloon” above the figure marked “G. B.” 
and write in it what you think he is saying. 

5. What reply do you think the figure marked “UN” 
will make to “G. B.’s” statement? 

6. Look up the latest news about the British-Iranian 
crisis and draw your own cartoon based on that infor- 
mation. 


ll. CAN YOU MATCH THEM? 


Write in each blank space in Column A the letter of 
the phrase in Column B which fits best. 


A 
. Tudeh 
2. Abadan 
3. Shah 
. Islam 
5. Mossadegh 
. Koran 


. World’s largest oil refinery. 
. Prime minister of Iran. 
. Religion of most Iranians. 
. Title of Iran’s king. 
. The Moslem bible. 
. Iranian Communist party. 


ill. MAKE YOUR CHOICE 

Write the letter of the correct item in each blank 
space. 
__1. Iran’s government took possession of Iranian oil 
fields as the result of: (a) an Iranian law nationalizing 
the oil industry; (b) the fact that the agreement under 
which the British were operating the oil fields had ex- 
pired; (c) a government decision to take over all for- 
eign-owned properties in Iran. 
__2. Which is correct? (a) Iran has a large fleet of oil 
tanker ships to carry oil to foreign customers; (b) Iran 
lacks trained men to produce and refine its oil; (c) Iran 
normally uses more oil at home than it exports abroad. 
—3. To make up the loss of Iranian oil, (a) the U. S. 
is rationing gasoline in order to supply the free world 
with oil; (b) other oil producing countries in the Mid- 
dle East are stepping up their production; (c) Britain 
is solving her fuel problem by increasing production of 
her coal mines. 
__4. The U. S. position in the Anglo-Iranian dispute 
has been: (a) to keep out of the dispute in every way; 
(b) to seek a compromise between Britain and Iran; 
(c) to promise American armed aid to Britain to occupy 
Abadan. 


IV. IRAN AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
the letter O if it is a statement of opinion. 


__1. If Iran does not agree to Britain’s terms, U. S. aid 
to Iran should be stopped. 

__2. The majority of Iran’s land is wasteland and use- 
less for crop raising. 

__3. A majority of the Iranian people cannot read or 
write. 

__4. The wealthy landowners of Iran are cooperating 
fully in a program to raise the living standards of the 
poor farmers. 

__5. Iran’s nearest neighbor on the north is the 
U. &. S&S. R. 

—6. The Communist party in Iran should be wiped out. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

If you were prime minister of Britain, how would you 
propose to settle the oil dispute with Iran? (Answer on 
separate sheet of paper.) 





Q. I’ve just 

moved into a 

new neighbor- 

hood and I’m 

having quite a 

time making 

friends. The one 

girl whom I'd 

Gay Head like to date tries 

to avoid me every 

time we meet! When I talk to her, 

she acts as if I were quizzing her 

on a most personal matter. Please 

tell me how I can change her at- 
titude toward me. 


A. Making your way in a new 
neighborhood isn’t very easy. (As 
you've already learned, some boys 
and girls are friendlier than others! ) 
Actually, it’s just as well that it’s 
taking you a while to make friends. 
If you attach yourself to a group 
too hastily, you may discover later 
they aren't the ones you really 
ike. 


It’s much wiser to be friendly with 
all the students, rather than a special 
few. Join school clubs and work on 
committees. Mingle at school dances, 
offer to sell tickets, volunteer for 
a sport, the band, or a part in the 
school play. Participate in church 
and community activities, too. Try 
to meet as many people as you can 
but choose your friends slowly and 
carefully. 

Proceed just as slowly and care- 
fully in your attempts to be friendly 
to your unusually aloof neighbor! 
Maybe she'd prefer a formal intro- 
duction or an opportunity to see 
how you conduct yourself with her 
friends. If you become very active 
in local activities, she’s bound to 
observe you in action. Never make 
the mistake of concentrating all 
your friendliness on an indifferent 
lady. For you may be bucking up 
against the impossible: She may 
have a steady boy friend, or all the 
friends she wants at the moment, 
or unhappily, you may remind her 
of someone she dislikes! Try in- 
stead to arouse her curiosity about 
you. 

Q. My girl friend and I are prac- 
tically like sisters. My boy friend 
asked me to get a date for a friend 


of his. His friend knows my girl 
friend and doesn't care to go out 
with her. How do I explain to her 
that I have to ask somebody else 
for him? 


A. Because you are such good 
friends, probably you are the one 
who feels that she will be hurt if 
you ask someone else to date your 
boy friend's friend. Unless you make 
a big “explanation” of it, it won't 
occur to her that there’s anything 
unusual about this particular dou- 
ble-date. The reasons why people 
like or dislike each other are down- 
right baffling. Your b.f.’s friend may 
not want to date this girl because 
she has green eyes and he doesn't 
like girls with green eyes. Why? He 
probably doesn’t even know why 
himself, but that’s just the way he is, 

The kindest thing to do is to tell 
her casually about the double-date 
and at the same time make plans 
with her for a future double-date, 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality prok 
lems? Family problems? If you have 
a question which you would like to have 
answered in “Ask Gay Head,” send it 
to: Gay Head, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. Questions of greatest general 
interest will be discussed in future cok 
umns. 





The Rumor Factory 


The horns let out three bleating 
notes—the dance signal for the inter- 
mission. A group of boys and girls 
gathered at the end of the gym, near 


the drinking fountain. Alice said, 
idly: “Did you hear about John 
Horogan? They say he was caught 
cheating in history and he’s been 
kicked off the football team.” 

“Who says so, Alice?” Ben ques- 
tioned. “Bill Jackson told me that 
John came so near flunking history 
that his father told him he’d have 
to give up football until his grades 
go up!” 

Alice insisted: “Mary Anne Mor- 
tenson is in John’s class and she 
told me positively that John was 
caught cheating on the exam.” 

“Mary Anne told you!” laughed 
Marjorie. “Then consider the source. 


Why, you can’t believe a word she 
says! She starts more rumors than 
the Russian propaganda machine!” 

The dance began again. Alice and 
Ben passed the rumors on to their 
partners. What would YOU do if 
one of them had told the story to 
you? 


1. Is there any harm in gossip- 
ing? Why do people gossip? Be- 
cause they have nothing else to talk 
about? Because they want to be 
mean? Because it makes them feel 
superior to the victim of the gos- 
sip? To the people who aren't on 
the “in” of the gossip? Do “gossips” 
limit themselves to gossiping about 
one or two people or do they spare 
no one? 

2. Does the victim of gossip 
usually find out who started it? Do 
the victim’s friends sometimes find 
something worse to say about the 
person who starts the gossip? 

8. How can you build up a repu- 
tation for not being a gossip? When 
is it wise to tell someone a secret 
and ask him not to repeat it? Are 


there circumstances under which 
you should violate a pledge of se 
crecy? How can you keep others 
from telling you things that shouldnt 
be repeated? ; 

4. Is it worse to repeat a sto 
“with comments” than just to aol 
it? Why? Does it make any differs 
ence if the story is true? Is gossip- 
ing enough fun to make up for the 
trouble is may cause? 

Students! You are invited to submit 
problems for this column. Write: Edi- 
tor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 


* 
tye * 


LAGS of the U. N. member-nations 

were in place around the hall. On 
the raised platform, clerks and offi- 
cials sorted papers from brief cases. 
The 110 representatives of the 60 
U. N. nations poured into the hall, 
chattering noisily. The Assembly 
president, the delegate Iran, 
rapped the gavel for order. The 
United Nations Assembly 
was in session! 

It wasn’t the real U. N. Assembly 
(which meets in Paris November 6) 
It was a “high school U. N.”—and, 
fittingly enough, an_ international 
U. N. The delegates came from 56 
high schools in New Hampshire and 
Vermont and the southern part of 
Quebec Province, Canada 

They met for three days last 
spring at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N. H. In the photo 


from 


Genera] 


you see them in action. The delegate 
from France (center background) 
has just risen to a point of order. 

The young laid the 
world’s knotty problems before the 
meeting for discussion. “Let’s redou- 
ble our efforts in Korea! . Ger- 
many should be re-armed! .. . I 
review of the MacArthur 
dismissal! How much longer 
must we endure Western trade with 
the Chinese Red regime?” 

Teen-agers held 
U. N.’s” 
munities, too 

Last fall, a two-day mock U. N 
session at State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. D., brought out 610 dele- 
gates from 34 high schools. 

Seventy Colorado high schoolers 
held both a U. N. Assembly session 
and a Security Council session at 


delegates 


move a 


“little 


have 


in a number of other com- 


A High School U.N. 


Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colo., last spring. 

About the same time in Rochester, 
N.Y., “U. N. delegates” from 42 New 
York high schools met at Benjamin 
Franklin High. They passed judg- 
ment on major world problems, 
voted to amend the U. N. charter, 
and to eliminate the veto in the Se- 
curity Council. The “Russian dele- 
gation” staged two walk-outs. 

This is U. N. Week—celebrating 
the sixth birthday of the world or- 
ganization. Are you interested in ar- 
ranging a mock U. N. session for 
your school? Write the American As- 
sociation for the U. N., 45 East 65th 
St., New York City. Also, Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, has a leaflet ex- 
plaining how Rotary clubs help set 
up model U. N.’s for high schoolers. 


Rotarian—Frederick Hechenberger 





United Natio. phote 
Workmen are planting a sycamore tree 
beside the U. N. Secretariat Building. 


tions celebrates its sixth birth- 
day. The world peace organiza- 
tion is growing up—and so is its head- 
quarters at United Nations, N. Y. 
The headquarters is not yet open 
to the public. U. N. officials gave me 


0: OCTOBER 24 the United Na- 


permission to tour the area for World 
Week. 

The headquarters covers 17 acres 
of land along New York City’s East 
River. As I neared the river at 42nd 
Street, I saw a huge skyscraper of 
marble, aluminum, and glass. 


Secretariat Building 

This is the 39-story Secretariat 
Building. Its north and south walls, 
which have no windows, are made of 
Vermont marble. Its east and west 
walls are formed mostly of large 
windows framed in aluminum. 

The Secretariat Building is one of 
four main buildings at headquarters. 
The others are the Library Building, 
Conference Hall, and General As- 
sembly Hall. 

High above me, I saw a window 
cleaner at work on the Secretariat 
Building. It has 5,400 windows— 
nearly 200,000 square feet, or about 
5 acres of glass. It takes five men, 
working eight hours a day, about 20 
days to wash all the windows and 
glass on the building. 

A guard in a gray uniform stood 
at the 43rd Street entrance. The U. N. 
has 98 guards, who come from many 
different countries, as do most of the 
8,000 U. N. workers. 


Address... 


“United Nations, N. Y.” 


Tony Simon, World Week reporter, visits world peace headquarters 


Office workers from cold climates, 
such as Britain, Norway, and Sweden, 
like their offices to be cool. Those 
from hot climates, such as Egypt or 
Central America, like their offices to 
be warm. 

The architects solved this prob- 
lem with special air-conditioning 
equipment for the building. The 
temperature can be changed as much 
as 15 degrees in each office. 

Going on, I passed a huge circled 
area of marble and concrete in front 
of the Secretariat Building. A large 
$50,000 fountain will be built in the 
circle. Money for the fountain was 
raised by U. S. boys and girls from 
every state. 

I stepped into the big lobby. The 
Secretariat Building, which was fin- 
ished in 1950, is air-conditioned and 
sound-proof. Its lobby has a shiny 
marble floor with a black-and-white 
checkerboard design. 

There are 18 high-speed elevators, 
two service elevators, and a freight 
elevator in the building. 

A wide pneumatic tube whisks 
books in 40 seconds from the Library 
Building to the basement of the Sec- 
retariat Building. 

There another worker places the 
books on a belt conveyor. It carries 
the books to the floor where the 
books are wanted. Mail, messages, 
and documents are sent to all offices 
through smaller pneumatic tubes. 

A series of escalators which can 
carry 5,000 passengers an hour is 
near the passenger elevators. The 
escalators connect the first four floors 
and the three basements. 

Part of the first basement and most 
of the second one serve as under- 
ground garages for about 1,500 cars. 

The Secretariat Building holds 
thousands of small offices. The floor 


space of the entire building is about 
20 acres. 

On the gray ceilings there are 
miles and miles of fluorescent light 
ing. And the headquarters has more 
than 3,000 telephones. 

I walked to the Conference Hall 
which is connected by passageways 
with the lower levels of the Secré 
tariat Building. Conference Hall hag 
three large auditoriums for the Se 
curity Council, Trusteeship Council, 
and Economic and Social Council. 

Each auditorium has about 400 
seats, like those in a movie theatre, 
for the public. Conference Hall also 
has many other meeting rooms for 
General Assembly committees. 


General Assembly Hall 


The Assembly will meet as a whole 
in General Assembly Hall, which ig 
also connected by passageways té 
the Secretariat Building. General 
Assembly Hall will have 800 seats for 
the public and 400 for delegates. 

The Secretariat Building and the 
Library Building are the only ones 
in use at present. Conference Hall is 
nearly completely built and will be 
in use soon. Only the orange-painted 
steel framework of General Assem- 
bly Hall is now up. 





OUR FRONT COVER: For years Ital- 
ian residents of east side New York City 
near 48th Street have played bocci, an 
Italian bowling game, on what is now 
the U. N. headquarters site. The games 
still go on—but the bocci court will 
eventually become part of a 100 by 140 
foot children’s playground on the north- 
east corner of the grounds. The play- 
ground will be open to neighborhood 
children and to children of U. N. visi- 
tors. In background is the Secretariat 
Building.—Wide World photo. 





SAY WHAT ae 8 
* YOU PLEASE 


~ 


«». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor 

In the Key to Understanding the 
News [WW. Oct. 3, Part Two] Indo- 
is being a charter mem- 
I believe Indonesia was 
1950 or the 


nesia is listed 
ber of the U. N 
‘admitted either late in 
spring of 195] 

Alice Reeves Foster 

Belling/ i High School 

Bellingham, Wash 

(Indonesia joined the U. N. in 1950. 

In the chart, “Nations of the World,” 
of the KEY issue, Indonesia was inad- 


vertently listed as “charter member.” 
We regret this error and suggest that 
you write “admitted 1950” in the last 
column, headed “United Nations.”) 


Dear Editor 

I agree with the student whose letter 
appeared in the September 19 issue 
[WW. Sept. 19, p. 35, referring to West 
Point cheating scandal] 

I think that the affair at West Point 
was a disgrace to the whole nation as 
weil as to West Point. I believe it was 
important because it brings to light the 
cheating which is going on all over the 
country. I feel that if people don’t learn 
the meaning of honor when they are 
voung, the whole nation will suffer. If 
we learn to cheat in school we will think 
nothing of cheating in business and gov- 
ernment. 

I know that in my class the students 
think there is nothing wrong with cheat- 
ing if they can get away with it. Some 
teachers make it easy to obtain copies 
of tests, and don’t attempt to stop cheat- 
ing. I know that this must be true in 
other schools as well as in my own. 

I think that an honor code, such as is 


used at West Point would be hard to 
enforce in high schools, but I do feel 
that some measures should be taken to 
keep a high standard of honor in schools 
throughout the country. 

If this letter is printed, you may print 
my name, as I would not write anything 
I would be ashamed to sign, but please 
do not print my address or school. If 
anyone writes for my address you may 
send it to them. Marion Davis 
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ACROSS. 
. Heroine of Merchant of 
Venice 
. Come 
Red planet 
2. The moon (Latin). 
. Boy’s nickname 
5. Largest planet 
. Doctor (abbr 
3. Pen name; — de 
. Drie d 
. Negat 
2. Adds scantily 
And not 
5. One of the March sisters 
in Little Women 
3. Wearies 
28. Coverings 


plume 3. To 


for shoulders 


° ( ommon § 

. Bruises é 

. Planet named after the 
God of the Underworld 

37. Makes a mistake 
Disabled Amer 


erans bbr 


an Vet 


. Heavenly body—e.g., 
Uranus. 
Room (abbr.). 
__ Mahal in India 
. Giant who challenged 
Uly sses. 
A poplar. 
change. 
Regretted 
Royal Naval Reserves 
(abbr.). 
. Iowa (abbr.). 
Belonging to our planet. 
. Norse god of mischief. 
Common metal. 
Fastonet ~~ . To be foolishly fond. 
: Smallest planet 
Planet named after god 
of the 
Vends 
. Formal dances. 
. Short for sister. 


Citing Stars 


By James Hahn, Lamar Junior H. S., Bryan, Texas 


* Starred words refer to astronomy 
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2. Black 


3. Chemical syn 


An intende 

. River I 
subject ot 

poem by 

Lizard 

Chemical symbol for 

erbium 

. Pertaining to the moon 

nbol for 

tantalu 

. Point 


of a heavy enly 


at which the orbit 
body in- 
tersects the ecliptic 


A single 


thing 


52. Russian money ( pl.) 


Planet with many rings 


. Take notice 


Head covering. 
Shooting star. 
Native of Arabia. 
Wash. 

Cluster of hairs. 
Get. 

Valleys. 

Brightest planet. 
Read (Archaic). 
Girl's name. 

The sun. 

Citizen (abbr.). 
(abbr. from 
the Latin). 


. Chemical symbol for 


tungsten. 















































STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any ori | puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 








FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 








Draft 
for All? 


A pro and con discussion on the 
Nationa! University Extension Associa- 
tion high school debate topic for 
1951-52: 


Resolved: That all American cit- 
izens should be subject to conscrip- 
tion for essential service in time 
of war 
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New York Time® 


In 1945 Congress started action on a national service bill 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Let’s imagine that our worst fears have come true and 
America has been forced into another world war. Let's 
imagine two young men, next-door neighbors in a typical 
town, both single and both aged 24. 

One, John, has been drafted into the Army. He has been 
taken thousands of miles from his home and family. He lives 
under rigid discipline. His pay is lbw—$75 a month to begin 
with. He must fight—even die, if necessary—for his country. 

The other young man, Joseph, has been classified 4-F be- 
cause of an old football injury. He is an expert on radio and 
television. He earns $75 a week in a local repair shop. There 
is a defense plant 200 miles away that sorely needs men 
with Joseph’s skills. But Joseph does not want to leave home 
and go to a strange city. 

So John is giving all to the war effort, while Joseph is 
doing what he pleases. This is unfair. The question is: What 
can be done about it? 

We have long accepted the need for compelling men to 
serve in the armed forces. We have used the military draft 
in the Civil War, World War I, and World War II. Even 
before the Korean War we had a peacetime draft for the 
first time in our history. But we’ve never had a law to 


Yes! 


tainly it should be broad enough to 
protect the nation when its very exist- 


compel people to give civilian service—or “national service,” 
as it is called. However, World War II showed more than 
ever how important it is to have a strong “civilian front” of 
defense workers to back up the men on the “military front.” 
Most other powers—Britain, Canada, Australia, Russia, Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy—had national service laws. 

But the United States relied on “indirect” methods to 
encourage people to go into defense work. For example, 
Selective Service warned men to go into defense jobs or be 
drafted. Late in the war, however, the armed forces and 
defense production expanded at the same time. This made 
it hard to find enough manpower to go around. President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to pass a national service law. 
Early in 1945 Congress started action on a bill providing 


tor national service, but dropped it when it became clear © 


that the war would soon be over. 


In our present mobilization program, manpower policy is ” 


in charge of a Manpower Policy Committee in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. It is strictly an advisory body. It has 
no power to tell people where to work. 

Just the same, this is an issue we should all be discussing. 
The next big war, if it comes, will be the most “technologi- 
cal” ever. Our fighting men will be even more dependent 
than before on production at home. 


James W. Wadsworth, Jr., former 
Republican Representati: » from New 


1. Conscription for national service 
is the most democratic way of making 
sure that everyone does his share. 


Democracy means not only equal 
rights but also equal responsibility. 
Article I, Section 8, of our Constitution 
gives Congress the power to provide 
for “the common defense and general 
welfare.” As applied to war this power 
is regarded as being very broad. Cer- 


ence—and all the rights and privileges 
we enjoy—are threatened. 

No other way will guarantee that 
everyone gets equal treatment. It’s all 
very well to talk about voluntary meth- 
ods, but they work unfairly. They put 
most of the burden on those who are 
willing to make sacrifices without com- 
pulsion. Unfortunately, there are some 
who will always say, “Let George do 
it.” Besides, it is only human nature to 
refrain from being the first to volunteer. 


York, who sponsored a national service 
bill during World War II, said many 
workers had told him: “Yes, I am will- 
ing to go, leaving my non-essential job, 
into an essential job, if everybody else 
is treated the same way.” 

Britain’s experience with national 
service in the last war showed that there 
need be no interference with the tradi- 
tional democratic liberties. Few actual 
work orders had to be issued. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Rebuffed Once, but Trying Again 


2. If it is right to draft men for mili- 
tary service, then it is right to draft 
men and women for essential civilian 
service. 


We are using Selective Service to 
build up our armed forces to 3,500,000 
men. Many of the draftees are fighting 
in Korea. Congress has adopted the 
principle of universal military training. 
Under it all able-bodied men 
would be required to prepare for mili- 
tary duty. 


young 


Surely, then, it would make sense to 
require people to go into civilian work 
for their country in time of war. They 
would still have an easier time than 
soldiers do. Their pay would be higher 
and their time after work would be their 
own. And, of course, they would not 
face the mortal danger that is a soldier’s 
lot. It is one thing to help make a 
machine gun, for example. It is quite 
another to face enemy machine gun fire. 

During World War II many service- 
men resented civilian workers—even 
those who were in essential jobs. In a 
future war it would help military morale 
if the soldiers knew that civilians, too, 
were subject to conscription. 


3. The important thing is to get maxi- 
mum production, and conscription is the 
most efficient way to get if. 


During World War II much motion 
was lost in defense employment. Men 
kept shifting from job to job. Employers 


competed with one another for critical 
workers by offering higher wages. With 
pay envelopes bulging, absenteeism ran 
high. Much time, money, and produc- 
tion were lost in recruiting and training 
workers to fill vacancies. 

The free competition for workers was 
inflationary. It was difficult for the 
Government to hold a rigid line on 
wages. The wage increases and bonuses 
offered to lure workers added to the 
cost of the war, since most war con- 
tractors were paid their costs plus a 
certain percentage of profit. 

National service would do away with 
such wasteful practices. The Govern- 
ment would see that men and women 
got jobs where they could do the most 
for production and stayed there. 

With national service the Government 
could also do a better job of providing 
housing, transportation, schools, com- 
munity services—all the secondary facili- 
ties that go with shifts of population to 
defense areas. 


4. In war, providing manpower will 
be one of our toughest problems. We 
can't afford to waste any of if. 


Our potential enemies are strong on 
manpower and relatively weak on ma- 
chines. We are strong on machines but 
we must use our manpower carefully. 

In World War II we started with a 
“slack” of nearly 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed. For a long time we were able 


to build up our armed forces and civilian 
work force simultaneously. Not until 
the later stages of the war did we begin 
to feel the manpower pinch. At one 
time some servicemen actually had to 
be furloughed and sent back to civilian 
work. War production had been hit by 
a shortage of copper miners, and the 
only place miners could be found was 
in the armed forces! 

Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of 
War, commented: “Think of the waste 
of such a situation, taking soldiers from 
training for combat because they are 
the only persons who can be directed to 
stay where they are put!” 

Now there is little slack. The civilian 
work force is more than 60,000,000. 
Only about 3,000,000 are unemployed. 
This is close to the minimum because 
at any one time hundreds of thousands 
of workers are in transition between 
jobs. If war came, the armed forces and 
defense employment both would have 
to be expanded rapidly. This could be 
done only by bringing new workers into 
the labor force. Nearly all men who can 
work are already working. So most of 
the additions would have to be women. 
Many of these would be over 35, since 
younger women generally are already 
working or are mothers of small chil- 
dren. 

In the last war we were lucky to get 
by without compulsory national service. 
But no enemy bombers came near our 
defense plants. And war production 
went on almost without a hitch. During 
the next war there may be bombing 
attacks on the United States itself. 
Defense plants may be knocked out of 
commission. Workers would have to be 
assigned to rebuild them. Meantime 
new jobs would have to be found for 
the plant employees that are made idle. 


5. Compulsory national service would 
prevent strikes in war production. 


In the last war we had many strikes. 
We were shocked and disheartened to 
find that some people—misguided, an- 
gry, or unaware of their duty—would 
refuse to help make weapons of war 
unless their selfish demands were met. 
We cannot tolerate this again. National 
service would subject strikers to jail 
sentences and fines. 


6. National service in America would 
deal a blow to enemy morale. 


Conscription would serve notice that 
Americans are going “all-out” for vic- 
tory. Two wars have shown that we can 
outproduce any other nation in the 
world, If we mustered our full resources, 
the countries against us would know 
that they had no chance for a quick 
victory, that in the long run our power 
would crush them. 





NO! 


1. Conscription is essentially undemo- 
cratic. It would endanger our way of life. 


A national service law would be a 
direct violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which abolished slavery 
and forbids “involuntary servitude.” 
Ours is a Government of limited powers, 
with all other powers reserved to the 
States and to the people. The Founding 
Fathers never dreamed of a Federal 
Government empowered to tell people 
where to work. 


Conscription is totalitarian. We don’t 
want to use the methods of those whom 
we have just defeated or those who are 
against us now. History shows that gov- 
ernments don’t like to give up authority 
once they have gained it. 


2. You can’t compare civilian conscrip- 
tion with the military draft. They are 
much different. 


A military draftee is in the direct 
service and pay of his country. A civilian 
conscriptee would be in a different situ- 
ation. The Government would be a third 
party forcing him to work for a civilian 
employer. True, the employer himself is 
subject to a form of compulsion. He is 
in many cases required to put aside his 
ordinary business and accept defense 
contracts. But his profits are assured. 
It does not make so much difference to 
him whether he is making automobiles 
or tanks. 

Military and civilian conscription 
would be more like each other if the 
Government took over defense indus- 
tries and became the employer. But that 
would mean the destruction of our sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

As for the argument that conscription 
for national service would help military 
morale, this does not hold water. During 
the last war the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee said it was an argu- 
ment of “sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake.” 
The benefit to military morale would be 
doubtful and would not justify so far- 
reaching a measure. Incidentally, the 
head of the Senate committee was 
Harry S. Truman, then a Senator from 
Missouri. 


3. Free enterprise has made the Amer- 
ican economy great. The voluntary way 
is the best way to mobilize manpower 
for defense production. 


Americans do not like compulsion. 
They do their best when their initiative, 
imagination, and independent spirit 
have free play. 

Compulsion is especially unwise where 
employment is concerned. Forcing a 
man to spend his working hours in a 
job he does not like is poor psychology. 


« : ee”: tefl, 
Adapted from cartoon by Bishop in St. Louts Star-Tim 


is This Call Necessary? 


An unhappy man does not work well. 
He is listless and inefficient. 

Look at what happened in Nazi Ger- 
many, which had one of the most thor- 
ough-going of all national service laws. 
The workers were dull and lethargic. 
Even years after the war, according to 
American occupation officials, they 
needed re-education to make them 
efficient. Why should we try methods 
that were unsuccessful in less produc- 
tive countries? 

Granted that there are some who will 
shirk or fail to see their duty. That 
means we have failed to educate some 
of our people to a proper sense of patri- 
otism and responsibility. The thing to 
do is to correct that failure. 


4. Conscription would make our man- 
power problem worse, not better. It 
would be almost impossible to ad- 
minister. 


Think what it would mean to give 
the Government power over more than 
60,000,000 workers. No man or group 
of men is smart enough to do the job 
well. National agencies could not know 
enough about individual problems. 
Local agencies could not know enough 
about national problems. There would 
be mountains of red tape. Homes would 
be broken up. Civilian morale would go 
down. 

In 1944 the Truman Committee com- 
mented: “There are few things more 
dangerous to success in war than war- 
weariness and dissatisfaction on the 
home front.” 

During the last war the armed forces 
tried to do a similar job with only about 
one-fifth as many men as are in our 
civilian work force. We have all heard 
stories of photographers assigned to 
driving trucks, for example, and truck 
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drivers assigned to photo reconnais- 
sance. 
Furthermore, there would be no end 
to the problems raised. The Federal 
Government would be responsible for 
wages, working conditions, health, edu- 
cation, housing. Our country would be 
nationalized in everything but name. 
The cost would be enormous. Just ad- 
ministering national service would use 
up more manpower than it would save. 
The argument that little compulsion 
would be needed knocks the props out 
from under the whole case of conscrip- 
tion. If little compulsion is needed, why 
impose it on everyone? Conscription 
would be like outlawing private auto- 
mobiles and forcing everyone to ride 
buses because there are a few reckless 
drivers. 


5. National service would not prevent 
strikes. The strike problem has bees 
exaggerated. 


Despite its national service laws, 
Britain had 1,638 strikes in the first 
eleven months of 1943. In the same 
period the United States, with nearly 
three times Britain's population, had 
3,425 strikes—a little more than twice ag 
many as Britain. 

In that same year we had a big coal 
strike. Even so, our total loss of man= 
days of labor (that is, the total number 
of days of work put in by all the work- 
ers) was only six-tenths of one per cent 
of the total available. Philip William 
Bishop of Oberlin College has observed 
that although this loss was deplorable 
“it seems but a small price to pay for 
the avoidance of the restrictions which” 
a Hitler would know how to impose.” 

In fact, we had a law against strikes 
during the last war—the War Labor 
Disputes Act. Under certain conditions” 
strikers were subject to jail sentences” 
and fined. But when such laws are en- 
forced they defeat their purpose. Coal 
miners cannot dig coal when they are 
locked in cells. 


6. Our potential enemies would be 
encouraged if we abandoned our free 


principles. 


There is one basic issue in the present 
world tension between the democratic 
countries of the free world and the 
totalitarian countries under communism. 
The issue is whether citizens should be 
free men or tools of the state. We have 
already shown in two world wars that 
in freedom there is strength which 
stands up to the tests of war. Conscrip- 
tion of our civilian workers might con- 
vince our potential enemies that totali- 
tarianism is the best way and that they 
are right. Why get panicky and talk of 
abandoning an important part of our 
freedoms? 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. My mother says that to wash your 
hair twice a week is very hard on it. 
Is this so? 


A. It all depends upon the kind of 
hair you have. Dry hair may not take 
too kindly to frequent shampooing, 
which removes some of the oils that 
keep the hair soft and shining. Very 
oily hair, on the other hand, may need 
to be washed more often. For average- 
tvpe hair, daily brushing and a shampoo 
once a week is sufficient to keep it 
clean and gleaming 


QO Is it true that baked potatoes are 
kk ss fattening than hoile d potatoe §? 


A. No. Potatoes of the same weight 
have the same calorie content whether 
they are baked or boiled. A medium- 
sized potato has about 100 calories 
Potatoes in themselves are not “fatten- 
ing.” It’s the butter and gravy you 
put on them which piles on the calories. 
To save the vitamins and minerals in 
potatoes, scrub them clean, cook them 
in their skins, and peel them after 


cooking. 


Q. What is the best way to get rid 
of warts? 


A. The safest way to get rid of warts 
permanently is to have your doctor re- 
move them 
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Athletes, Attention! . The fungus 
infection commonly called “athlete’s 
foot” is more likely to affect sweaty 
feet than dry ones. To guard against 
it, keep the feet as dry and clean as 
possible. Many coaches suggest that 
before practice the feet be dusted with 
an antiseptic powder and that a white 
cotton sock be worn under the wool 
oversock. After practice, if showers are 
not available, remove sweaty socks, 
wipe feet dry, and dust again with anti- 


septic powder. 


Time-Saver 
When you find that you’re perplexed 
About what job to tackle next, 
Make a list of things important 
What to do—and what you oughtn’t. 


Lights Right. . . . Reading in bed is 
no worse for your eyes than reading 
anywhere else provided your position 
and light are right. Use a back rest or 
prop up enough pillows behind you to 
keep your back comfortably erect. Be 
sure the lamp you use throws plenty 
of light on your book, without glare. 
Lying flat when you read is not only 
a strain on your eyes but on your body 
muscles as well. 

. ~ - 

Date Bait. . . . Foods can make you 
better date material! Some of the signs 
of faulty nutrition are fatigue, nervous 
mannerisms, and an irritable disposi- 
tion. Who wants to date a Weary 
Willie, Nervous Nellie, or Cranky Cora? 

Fortunately changing to a good diet 


can help overcome such troubles, be- 
cause foods rich in vitamins and min- 
erals literally feed your nerves. Make 
sensible eating your daily diet. 


Cook’s Corner. Eggs must be 
cooked “eggssactly” right to taste good 
and be easy to digest. Here’s how to 
make a perfect “sunny-side-up.” 

Use a frying pan of the right size 
for the number of eggs you want to 
cook. For one or two eggs, be sure to 
use a small pan. Over a low flame, 
melt enough butter or margarine in the 
pan to form a layer over the bottom. 
Break an egg into a saucer, then slide 
the egg into the melted butter. Keep- 
ing the flame low, cook the egg until 
the white is set. Shake the pan slightly 
to keep the egg from sticking. If you 
like your eggs cooked on both sides, 
use a pancake-turner to turn the eggs 
without breaking the yolk. 


Mr. Guard 


NE of the chief reasons why the 

U. of California hasn’t lost a regular 
season game in the past four years is a 
6-feet-2-in, 230-pound hunk of T.N.T. 
named Les Richter. 

Les is probably the greatest lineman 
in the land. Despite his mountainous 
bulk, he’s as agile as a tumbler and as 
swift as a line drive. Naturally he’s the 
apple, or, rather, the boulder, of Coach 
Lynn Waldorf’s eye. All he wants to do 
is play. It doesn’t make any difference 
where you put him. 

At Fresno (Calif.) H. S., he was a 
crack fullback. As a college freshman, 
he continued playing that position. But 
in his sophomore year he was shoved 
into the center position. Last season, 
when California ran short of guards, the 
Fresno giant was moved again. 

As a lineman, Richter is a coach’s 
dream—unless you're the opposing 
coach, in which case he’s a nightmare. 
On offense, he’s a murderous blocker 
and a bearcat under punts. On defense, 
he’s a smashing line backer—the kind 
that make opposing ball-carriers wish 
they had stuck to softball. 

Off the field, the big Golden Bear is 
one of the mildest, nicest fellows you 
could hope to meet. He has four hob- 
bies—golf, hunting, fishing, and eating. 
Jimmy Stewart is his favorite actor,’ 
June Allyson his favorite actress, Doris 
Day his favorite singer, and Carmen 
Cavallero his favorite band. 

The most thrilling moment of his 
sports career? He says, “It was stopping 
Washington twice on the one-yard line 
in the last three minutes of our game 
last year. That insured the Coast crown 
and a Rose Bow! bid for us.” 


The Fresno giant—les Richter 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


fanatic (p. 2)—An over-enthusiastic, 
unreasonable person; especially one 
with a furious devotion to some particu- 
lar cause. Noun 

wireless telegraph (p. 2)— Vhat we 
now call radio was at first called wire- 
less telegraph; at that time only code 
signals like those used in telegraphy 
could be sent over radio waves. Noun. 

electronic (p. 2)—pertaining to or 
operated by the movements of electrons 
(negatively-charged atomic particles). 
Radio and TV tubes are examples of 
electronic equipment. - 

rabble-rousing (p. 2)—A speech or 
action aimed at exciting mob prejudices 
or emotions is sometimes described as 
rabble-rousing. Adjective. 

illiterate (p. 7)—Unable to read and 
write. Adjective. 

Allah (p. 7)—The Moslem word for 
God. 

lubricate (p. 8)—To apply an oily or 
greasy substance to a mechanism to 
make it work smoothly and reduce fric- 
tion. Verb. 

synthetic fibers (p. 8)—Threadlike 
materials, man-made from chemicals, 
minerals, or the air, which are suitable 
for weaving into cloth (such as nylon 
and dacron); as constrasted with nat- 
ural fibers, such as wool and cotton, 
which grow on plants or animals. Noun. 

refinery (p. 8)—A building or appa- 
ratus for removing impurities from a 
substance; in the case of an oil refinery, 
processes and equipment for separating 
crude oil into various products, such as 
gasoline and kerosene. Noun. 

mosque (p. 9)—A temple or place of 
worship of the Moslem religion. Noun. 

locusts (p. 10)—Grasshoppers, espe- 
cially certain varieties that migrate, 
often in vast swarms, and destroy vege- 
tation where they alight. Noun. 

insecticide (p. 10)—A substance for 
killing or driving away insects. Noun. 

nomad (p. 11)—One of a tribe or 
group of people who have no fixed 
homes but travel about to find pasture 
for their animals or food for themselves. 
Noun, 

pneumatic (p. 15)—Filled with or 
operated by air pressure. Adjective. 

Secretariat (p.-15)—In the United 
Nations, the office force which keeps 
records and carries out the day-to-day 
work of the organization. Chief of the 
Secretariat is the Secretary-General, the 
U. N.’s chief executive officer. 

conscription (p. 17)—Requiring per- 
sons to enroll for military or other serv- 
ice under the direction of the govern- 
ment. Noun. 


Say It Right! 


Mohammed Mossadegh (p. 2)—m6 ham 
mid méo sa da; més a dég 

Riza Khan (p. 2)—ri 2d kiin 

shah (p. 2)—shi. 

Islam (p. 7)—is lam; iz lam; Is lém. 

Allah (p. 7)—dl a. 

Koran (p. 7)—k6 réin; ké ran 

Moslem (p. 7)—mdz lém; més lém. 

Shiite (p. 7)—shé it 

mosque (p. 9)—mdsk 

Cambyses (p. 10)—kam bi séz. 

Darius (p. 10)—da ri tis 

Salamis (p. 10)—sdl 4 mis. 

Majlis (p. 10)—maj lis 

Riza Pahlevi (p. 11)—ri za pd la vé. 

Azerbaijan (p. 11)—a zér bi jdn 

pneumatic (p. 15)—nd mdt ik 


bocci (p. 15)—bét cha. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii Tops, don't miss. “Good. 
i Fair. Save Your Money 


* Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


Drama: 44The River. 444 The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ““e~ Bright 
Victory. “A Place in the Sun®. 
vvviA Streetcar Named Desire® 
“vvThe Red Badge of Courage. “~~” 
David and Bathsheba*. ~Cattle Drive 
wvvPeople Will Talk® “w/Capiain 
Horatio Hornblower. “##The Desert 
Fox. ##Jim Thorpe, All-American. “Peo- 
ple Against O'Hara. “His Kind of a 
Woman. 

Comedy: “Dear Brat. “Francis 
Goes to the Races. “Half Angel. 
Musical: “Showboat. 

Comes the Groom. 


“i Here 











"A flow gets plenty of these up here 


when hes got plenty of these down here! 


ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 
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STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’ 2 ? 


Scholastic Magazines occept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adver ment mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. if 
you keep ony of the “approval” stamps you must 


pay for them and return the ones you do not wish | 


to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
ae. Any reader who considers that he has 
n deceived as a result of his response to an 
edvertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
Bppecl to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
Bines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. N.Y. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT: #°¢3" 2 


se _ 
the asking. Beautiful pictorials, 19th po pote eentury, 
luding free monthly magazine. Send only S¢ for postage. 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto 5, Canada 











| Free Bahamas, Br.Guiana,U.P.U.,Persia, 


with fine approvals. Fast personal service. 

Assured Stampco. Box 431, Miami 3. Florida. 

1050 omy customers. Sen 
porticulars, lists and approvals. 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 
A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco cosevelt, 

Zanzibar, ets. Only 10e to Approval Aeglleants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 

15102 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


REE| ‘ODDITIES’ PACKET! 
G midget, triangle diamond, and other od 
stamps—yours R-E-E with equally thrilling “| 








DIFFERENT STAMPS 


given approval applicants 
3¢ for 








unusual approvals 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
Wiagara-on-the-Lake, Canadagm' 


102 Queensway « 





SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 


Tv 1 
1 i 
{25 Different, Old and New Issues, Airmatis, ! 
I memoratives, High Values— I 
i ABSOLUTELY FREE WITH Arraov Als i 
1 VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. | 
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Ss 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 

8 handling. 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
F R E E i “THE STAMP FINDER” 


at a glance the country to 
® belongs. 32 
Pmtame Collector's Dictionary,”” Stamp some 
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whieh any 
pages illustrated. Includes valu- 

ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
LGARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 
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3 New U.N. Issues 


Shown below are the designs of the 
three new stamps which are being issued 
by the United Nations this month and 
in November. 

The 1¢ maroon is the “Peoples of the 
World” stamp. It shows a group of five 
people, representing the main races of 
mankind, freed from chains of bondage. 
They are looking toward the U.N. em- 
blem. This design also will appear on a 
10¢ yellow-brown stamp. 

The 15¢ blue with purple border is 
the U.N. flag stamp. On the border are 
the words “United Nations” in French, 
English, Spanish, Russian, and Chinese 
—the U.N.’s official languages. The flag 
design also appears on a 3¢ blue-and- 
carmine stamp and a 25¢ blue-and-gray 
stamp. 

The 20¢ brown is the “World Unity” 
stamp. It shows the two hemispheres 
linked in a figure-eight ribbon with the 
words “United Nations” in Spanish and 


French. 


stal Administration 


“World Unity” Stamp 


Voice of Experience 


“I knew an artist who painted a cob- 
web so artistically that the maid spent 
several hours trying to get it off the 
ceiling.” 

“[ just don’t believe it!” 

“Why not? Artists have been known 
to do such things.” 

“Maybe, but not maids!” 


Classmate 


Old Friend 


A tourist walked into a Hollywood 
cafe, spotted Dan Dailey at a table and 
began to stare. Dailey nodded hello. 

The tourist turned to his wife and 
said, “Gee, I've seen him in so many 


pictures he thinks he knows me.” 
Quote 


Stumbling Block 


In college days I must confess 
I've often heard it said: 
“The biggest block to one’s success 


Is usually one’s head.” 
Mars Hilltop 


Drop of Acid 


Student: “Sorry I'm late, professor. 
I'll be here bright and early tomorrow.” 
Professor: “Don’t promise the impos- 


sible. Just be here early.” 


Stetson U. Reporter 


Little Diplomat 


Jimmy had returned from a party and 
his mother, knowing his weakness, 
asked: “Are you sure you didn’t ask 
Mrs. Smith for a second piece of cake?” 

“No, Mother, I only asked for the 
recipe so you could make some like it, 


and she gave me two more pieces!” 
Quote 


They Call Him Gloomy Gus 


Salesman: “When is the best time to 
see Mr. Brown?” 

Receptionist: “Hard to say. Betore 
lunch he’s grouchy and after lunch he 
has indigestion.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Good Choice 


“And see this bearskin on the floor,” 
said the talkative explorer. “I shot it 
in Alaska. It was a case of me or him.” 

“Well,” yawned the visitor, “the bear 


certainly makes a better rug.” 
McCall Spirit 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE approval service —— sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500. $1; $2 

TATHAM STAMP CO., ‘Gortngheté 92, Mass. 








Trees for Protection 
“Well, dear,” sighed the head of the 


house on viewing the crumpled fender, 
“did the officer scold you for driving 
into a tree?” 

“No, he was just lovely, John,” ex- 
plained the new driver. “He said the 
city really planted those 1,260 trees 
along Ash Street just to keep lady 
drivers from getting up on people's 


front porches.” 
Classmate 


Tres Bien 


Monsieur Dupont was so-o-o gallant 
with the ladies, even to the point of de- 
claring that he had never seen an ugly 
woman. The statement was overheard 
’y a woman with whom he was not 
.cquainted, one who had a very de- 
formed, broad, very flat nose. She man- 
aged to get an introduction to Monsieur 
Dupont and immediately remarked, 
“Look at me, monsieur! Surely you'll 
have to admit that I’m ugly!” 

Monsieur Dupont smiled as sweetly 
as ever, and as gallantly as ever pro- 
claimed, “Madame, you are an angel, 
It is unfortunate, however, that when 
you landed on earth from heaven, you 


landed on your nose!” 
Quote 


You Never Know 

For several days a little girl came into 
her neighborhood candy store and each 
time asked the price of popcorn. 

Growing annoyed, the proprietor fin- 
nally snapped: “It cost a nickel on 
Monday; it cost a nickel on Tuesday; 
and it is the same price today—so why 
do you ask?” 

With the utmost gravity, she replied, 
‘Oh, I just thought it might be on sale 


today.” 
Coronet 


You Can Sey That Again! 

In a bus, two girls were discussing 
the art of conversation. 

“Mamie,” said one, “if you take ‘Tl 
say’ and ‘T'll tell the world’ away from 
some people, you cut their conversation 
practically to zero.” 

To which her companion enthusiasti- 
cally rejoined, “I hope to tell you.” 

The Pelican 


Double Duty 


A sleepy, weary male parent was 
walking the floor at 2 a.m., crooning 
to a wailing infant in his arms, when 
a knock sounded at the door. It was 
the tenant from the floor below and 
he was carrying a pair of new shoes. 

Friend,” he said plaintively, “as 
long as you're going to be walking any- 
way, I wonder if you’d mind breaking 


these shoes for me.” 
Twaddle 


SPORT SET 


BASKETBALL AND GOAL 
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NORE SAI ALTE 5 


Get your free copy of 


“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 


Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
807, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Teaching Aids 


Continued from page 2-T) 


DRAFT FOR ALL? Pro and Con 
(pp. 17-19) 


Should all American citizens be sub- 
ject to conscription for essential services 
in time of war? The issue is not directly 
before the American people at this mo- 
ment. However, if a world situation 
should arise where the question must 
be answered, what would your opinion 
be? This is the current national high 
school debate topi¢. 


Activity Approaches 


1. Invite a soldier, or a returned 
Korean veteran or a World War II vet- 
eran, if possible, to take part in a de- 
bate with a senior student in school. 
Limit debate to a part of the period so 
that the rest of the class can ask chal- 
lenging the debating 
speakers, 

2. Conduct the lesson as a panel dis- 
cussion. If possible, the panel should 
include who are planning 
careers as skilled technicians, the topic 
then becoming a live issue to them. 


questions of 


students 


3. Assign student committees to in- 
terview local industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, and parents to find out how various 
adult groups feel about this issue. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Congressman, would 
you vote in favor of a law making all 
men and women subject to conscription 
in time of war? Why or why not? 

2. During the last war, the U. S. did 
not have to use a conscription law to 
meet the needs of our armed forces. 
Why should such a law be considered 
now? If we don’t have such a law and 
manpower is needed, how would you 
solve the manpowet problem? 

3. Soldiers had no choice when the 
draft call put them into uniform. Why 
treat workers on the job any differently? 

4. Would a conscription law be vio- 
lating liberties guaranteed in our Con- 
stitution? Why or why not? 

5. Do you think that the American 
people would answer the call for uni- 
versal service voluntarily? Why or 
why not? 





Answers to Workbook (p. 12) 

I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Great Britain; 
2-United Nations is organization of 60 na- 
tions throughout the world; 3, 4, and 5- 
(see pages 8-9); 6-(see WW. news pages 
or daily paper). 

II. Can You Match Them? 1-f, 2-a, 3-d, 
4-c, 5-b, 6-e. 

Ill. Make Your Choice: 
4b. 

IV. Iran and Its Problems: 
8-T, 4-F, 5-T, 6-O. 


l-a, 2-b, 3-b, 


1-0, 2-T, 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Argentina 
Nov. 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Map of Latin Amer- 
ica in color, showing products, people, 
etc., 18” by 24”, 1950, free, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Argen- 
tina (Program Kit), 1950, 25¢, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Argentina, 1947, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Republics of the Pampas (The Good 
Neighbor Series), 1942, 64¢, Row 
Peterson and Co., 104 Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. Argentina: Profile 
of a Nation, 1944, 10¢, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Argentina, 1945,.5¢, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Peron’s 
“Greater Argentina” ‘and the United 
States, by Olive Holmes (Reports Vol. 
24, No. 14), 1948, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Argentina: the Life Story of 
a Nation, by John W. White, $3.75 
= 1942). Argentine Republic, by 
. F. Rennie, $14.00 (Macmillan, 
3000), 


ARTICLES: “People of the Week; 
the Perons,” U. S. News, Sept. 7, 1951. 
“World Crisis Aids Peron,” by H. B. 
Murkland, Current History, June, 1951. 
“What Makes Argentines That Way?” 
by J. R. Cassidy, Saturday Evening 
Post, May 26, 1951. “Argentines Like 
Peron,” U. S. News, June 22, 1951. 
“Argentine Riddle,” World Week, Oct. 
27, 1948. “Viva Peron! Viva Evita!” 
Newsweek, Sept. 3, 1951. “Champions 
Against U. S.,” Business Week, Aug. 25, 
1951. “Free Press, Peron Style,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apr. 11, 1951. “Storm Over 
the Pampas,” World Week, October 10, 
1951. (Abortive revolt in Argentina.) 
“The Schoolmaster President” (Domin- 
go Sarmiento—radio script), World 
Week, April 12, 1948. 


FILMS: Horsemen of the Pampas 
(Argentina) (Earth and Its Peoples se- 
ries), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. Daily life of a cowhand 
on a large Argentine ranch. Argentina, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il]. Buenos Aires and the 
city’s dependence upon the pampas for 
export products. Argentine Argosy, 9 
minutes, long term loan, Teaching Film 


Custodians, 25 W. 45 St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Panorama—city life, cattle 
ranches and farms, mountains and lakes. 
Buenos Aires Today, 9 minutes, long 
term loan, Teaching Film Custodians. 
Andes and Pampas, 8 minutes, sale, 
Filmsets, Inc., 1956 N. Seminary Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill. Contrasts the life and 
industry in the mountains of Chile with 
that which is found on the pampas of 
Argentina. 


FILMSTRIPS: Argentina, 70 trames, 
Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South Los Robles, 
Pasadena 5, Calif. New maps, Andes 
Mts., pampas, transportation, cattle, 
sheep, wheat, corn and flax. Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, 40 frames, 
Stanley Bomar Co., 513 W. 166 St., 
New York 32, N. Y. Emphasis on Ar- 
gentine industries, natural resources, 
Buenos Aires. 


Greenland 
Nov. 7 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Greenland, 1948, 
free, Danish Information Office, 588 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Greenland, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, $3.50 (Doubleday, 1942). 
Top of the World, by Alice. Gall and 
Fleming Crew, $1.50 (Oxford, 1939). 
Canada and Her Northern Neighbors, 
by Frances Carpenter, $1.40 (American 
Book Co., 1946). Coast Guard to Green- 
land, by Anne Molloy (fiction), $2.00 
(Houghton, 1942). 


ARTICLES: “Greenland: Northera 
Sentry Post,” by Allen Raymond, Re- 
porter, July 10, 1951. “The Eskimos of 
East Greenland,” by Ejnar Mikkelsen, 
Canadian Geographical Magazine, Aug., 
1951. “On the Great Icecap,” Life, 


‘June 26, 1950. “Americans Stand Guard 


in Greenland,” National Geographic 
Magazine, Oct., 1946. 


FILMS: Wedding of Palo, 70 min- 
utes, rent, Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 St., 
New York, N. Y. Year round life and 
customs of the people of Greenland. 
Flight Over the Arctic, 11 minutes, sale, 
Air-Age Education Research, 100 -Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Exploratory 
flight over Greenland. Land of Eternal 
Silence, 10 minutes, sale, Hoffberg Pro- 
ductions, 362 W. 44 St., New York, 
N. Y. Quiet grandeur of nature to be 
found in Greenland. People of the Arc- 
tic, 22 minutes, sale or rent, Knowledge 
Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Geography and resources of 
northern Alaska, Labrador, Greenland, 
and Siberia. 





At one 


HIS has been the busiest six weeks 
we've ever had around our corner. 
The opening of the school year is al- 
ways a busy time at Scholastic, but this 
year has outdone any year I remember. 
The rush was not caused by an in- 
crease in our business alone; we had a 
much bigger increase a year ago. But 
teacher-subscribers have been mailing 
their orders and rushing back their con- 
firmations and revision orders more 
promptly than ever. This we like, and 
we appreciate your cooperation. 

But in their determination to handle 
every piece of mail within 24 hours of 
its receipt, the girls in our order depart- 
ment have worked far into the night 
and then were at it again early the next 
morning, day after day, night after 
night. Saturdays, too. The clacking of 
the teletype, whisking the orders from 
New York to the shipping room in Day- 
ton, scarcely stopped. 

Despite this valiant effort, we know 
there have been delays and errors. But 
they have been relatively few. The 
classroom magazine business, as you 
know, is unlike any other magazine sub- 
scription activity. Practically every or- 
der has to be handled within a few 
weeks. Inexperienced ledger clerks can- 
not be used; the burden falls on the 
traijed worker. 

his week, therefore, I salute the sub- 
scription department, and at the same 
time express my appreciation to the 
thousands of teacher-subscribers who 
have sent their orders so promptly and 
have demonstrated by their friendly let- 
ters a sympathetic understanding of 
our problems at the beginning of the 
school year. We are now finding time to 
prepare our first invoices. By the time 
this issue reaches you, calm will have 
fallen over the order department. Lights 
will go out at a reasonable hour—in the 
subscription department. 

But there will be no calm in the edi- 
torial side of the office. There the week- 
ly crescendo, reaching its peak Tuesday 
evening as the last news is teletyped, 
will continue until May. The crescendo 
is doubling in volume among the editors 
this week, for soon the special supple- 
ment on Our American Schools will go 
to press. I'll tell you about it, next issue. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


Off the Press 


The Peron Era, b¥ Robert J. Alexander. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
239 pp., $3.50. 


“Peron’s Argentina is the spearhead 
of the reactionary dictatorial bloc among 
American nations.” This is the thesis of 
a spirited analysis by Dr. Alexander, 
assistant professor of economics at Rut- 
gers. His hard-hitting book is based on 
visits to Argentina, interviews with 
Peronistas and the opposition, and con- 
siderable source material. His economic 
chapters show that Peronism rests on 
labor support which was won by a com- 
bination of bribery of labor leaders and 
a social reform program. Once in power, 
Peron ended the last vestige of labor’s 
independence. He has had for the most 
part the support of the Army, despite 
the recent insurrection. By taking over 
the sale of farm products, Peron has 
placed the ranching interests under his 
broad thumb. Considerable segments of 
industry have been nationalized and 
foreign investments, like British rail- 
roads, have been bought out. That civil 
liberties have been mangled is fresh in 
all minds with the suppression of 
La Prensa. Peron now attacks the Com- 
munists, although for a time they sup- 
ported him because they had a common 
hatred of the United States. Nazi and 
Fascist leaders from Europe have 
found a warm welcome in Argentina. 

The pages on United States relations 
with Argentina note that “In 1945, 
Peron and his confreres were de- 
nounced by the United States as pro- 
Nazis and totalitarians; in 1950, they 
were being favored with multi-million 
dollar loans.” Our Argentine policy has 
swung a full circle, depending on pre- 
vailing winds in the “cold war.” 


Selected Writings of Bolivar, compiled 
by Vicente Lecuna, edited by Harold 
A. Bierck, Jr. Translation by Lewis 
Bertrand. 2 vols. 822 pp. The Colo- 
nial Press, N. Y. $10. 


At a time when hemispheric solidarity 
is basic to American foreign policy, we 
are reminded of Simon Bolivar’s early 
19th century efforts in this direction. 
This goal of Bolivar, the “Liberator” 
who fought to free Latin Americans 
from Spanish misrule, is not well 
enough known to North Americans. 

Some 300 letters, addresses, selec- 
tions from pamphlets, and proclama- 
tions are arranged chronologically to 
cover the period 1810-1830. In them is 
detailed Bolivar’s vigorous opposition 
to Spanish rule, his military exploits, 
efforts to unite all American peoples 
into one vast confederation, and his 
ideas on democracy. An able introduc- 


tion surveys the life of Bolivar from his 
early youth as the member of a family 
of landed aristocrats to his death from 
tuberculosis at the age of 47, vilified by 
some, hailed by many more. 

It is regrettable that space was not 
set aside for Bolivar’s private life. 


Basic Elements of a Free Dynamic So- 
ciety. Macmillan, N. Y. 91 pp., $1 
(paper covers). 


It is not often that we are privileged 
to participate in the discussions of nine 
distinguished Americans gathered at a 
round table. We have been given this 
opportunity by the Advertising Coun- 
cil, maintained by American business 
to serve the public interest. Participants 
in the discussion which they sponsored 
were Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Ford Foundation, moderator; Chester 
I. Barnard, Erwin D. Canham, Russell 
W. Davenport, Peter F. Drucker, Lewis 
Galantiere, Harry D. Gideonse, Frank 
Tannenbaum, and Walter H. Wheeler. 

The panel addressed itself to such 
questions as what has happened in 
America during the past fifty years and 
the elements in our society which have 
made spectacular progress possible. In- 
cluded among these elements were co- 
operation among people at the commu- 
nity level, political decentralization, 
acceptance of the idea of change, moral 
leadership in America, the absence of 
envy or class consciousness, the rights 
of private property, and business com- 
petition. 

Although Mr. Hoffmai; successfully 
held the discussants to the subject, there 
was not enough clash of opinion to give 
the discussion real vitality. For the most 
part the same themes were played with 
minor variations in expression. There 
were no labor leaders or minority critics 
on the panel to set sparks flying. Yet 
the Advertising Council deserves much 
credit for its efforts to get away from 
the “generalities” which have failed to 
“convey, either to our own people or to 
others, the great and vital differences 
between the free, dynamic society in 
which we believe” and the anti-capital- 
ists who fail to perceive our fundamen- 
tal virtues. 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 


CLASSROOM SETS FREE 

Teachers, whether or not they are sub- 
scribers to Scholastic Magazines, may ob- 
tain on request classroom sets of “The 
Wonder Book of Rubber,” 32-page color 
cartgon book published by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. A postcard request will bring by 
return mail as many copies as you can use. 
Write: Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





